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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sage ordeal of treading the labyrinth of red-hot 
ploughshares without damaging contact seemed to 
have been imposed on the speakers in both Houses as 
well as on the Ministers ; but the debate or conversation 
in the Honse of Lords was more interesting than the 
dull and conventional discussion in the Commons. In 
the more dignified Assembly there was no such waste 
of time as the protest of Mr. Parnett, Mr. Gorst, and 
a few others against the refusal to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the grievances of Mr. Heaty; 
and the exposure by the Duke of Asercory, Lord 
Waterrorp, and Lord Betmore of the iniquitous pro- 
ceedings of the Sub-Commissioners was both opportune 
and disquieting. The dismissal of the valuers in accord- 
ance with a previous menace, because their evidence was 
distasteful to one of the litigants, had already provoked 
indignant comment. The substitution for a valuer, in one 
instance, of a Sab-Commissioner who had publicly de- 
clared that less than half the rent would be enough for 
the landlords, and as much as was good for them, is in 
the highest degree disgraceful. Lord Cowper almost 
alone attempted to answer the well-founded assertion that 
the so-called measures of relief have had nothing whatever 
to do with the diminution of outrage. The just tribute of 
praise which was from all sides paid to Lord Spencer 
expressed the general conviction that the repression of 
crime has been exclusively caused by the punishment of the 
criminals, It may be inferred from the silence or vague 
phraseology of the Speech that no further legislative 
plunder of landlords is contemplated by the Government 
during the present Session. The movers and seconders 
of the Addresses probably share the general ignorance 
of the intentions of the Government with respect to 
agrarian legislation in England and Scotland. More than 
one of them took occasion to deprecate the scandalous 
projects of spoliation which have been suggested by agi- 
tators and their Associations. Lord Durnam judiciously, 
though perhaps without official authority, assumed that 
the forthcoming Bill will be founded on a Report of the 
Duke of Ricumonn’s Commission. The leader of the 
predatory movement lately denounced the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on the ground that they were 
not founded on his own evidence or argument. Lord 
GRANVILLE paid a graceful tribute to the hereditary merits 
of the Lamprons. He might have added that they have 
always held the opinions as to the sacredness of property 
which naturally belong to great landowners. The first 
Earl of Duruam, before his elevation to the peerage, was 
in the habit of boasting that he was the first commoner 
in England, meaning that he was the largest landowner. 
His descendant has evidently no desire to transfer his 
estate to his tenants. It may be doubted whether the 
intentions of the Government are consistent with Lord 
Duruam’s sanguine anticipations. There is every reason 
to believe that the framers of the Tenants’ = Sherr 
sation Bill are actuated at least in some degree by motives 
of party expediency. The postponement of a County 
Government Bill, for which there is: neither public neces- 
sity nor popular demand, would be less unsatisfactory 
if it had not been withdrawn to make room for a 
more questionable measure. The Tenants’ Compensa- 
tion Bill would not have been introduced, except with 
the political object of securing to the Liberal party the 


votes of the farmers. There never has been a time at 
which occupiers so little needed protection against owners, 
who are now almost at their mercy. They have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining compensation for any improvements which 
they have made either in the regular course of husbandry 
or with the consent of their landlords. In a large part of 
the country all improvements are made by the owner, who 
will nevertheless be subject to gross injustice if he is 
forced into arbitration. The agrarian agitators have up 
to a very recent period founded their demand for changes 
in the devolution of property on the assumption that 
it was necessary to facilitate the application of capital to 
the land by the owner, who may now possibly be a life 
tenant. If the occupier is to find the capital, it obviously 
matters little whether the landlord is rich or poor. One 
of the Ministerial speakers reminded the House of Lords 
that there are small proprietors as well as large, and that 
measures which would only impair great fortunes might 
be ruinous to petty landowners. 

Little or nothing was said in either House on the most 
important Bill of the Session, except in Lord Reay's able 
and ambitious speech. The Bill has been sometimes 
absurdly described as a modification of some less conser- 
vative project. The fiction of extending the powers of 
the ancient Corporation can scarcely have deceived the 
most superficial observer. The identity of the present 
and the future Municipality will be that of the proverbial 
knife after it had been provided with a new blade and a 
new handle. In that case the change or renovation was 
effected by two instalments. The same Government Bill 
abolishes the historical constitution of the City and creates 
a new governing body, to be elected on a different prin- 
ciple for an entirely different area. The disfranchised 
citizens will only have the consolation of knowing that 
they retain a twentieth or thirtieth part of the privi- 
leges and revenues which have from time immemorial 
belonged to themselves alone. American Railway Chair- 
men perform an operation which in some degree corre- 
sponds to Sir Wittiam Harcourt’s measure when from 
time to time they “ water the stock.” The genuine pro- 
prietors are not formally deprived of their holdings ; 
but they have to divide the profits of the undertaking 
with. new and unwelcome partners. In the present 
instance the intrusive shareholders are not altogether 
satisfied with the proposed change. The members for 
Lambeth, at a meeting held two or three days ago, 
thought it prudent to assure their constituents that they 
would watch with jealous vigilance any provisions in the 
Bill which tended to municipal centralization. As the 
measure has no other object or meaning than to substi- 
tute a single Corporation for the existing local authorities, 
it would seem that it may be liable to opposition on the 
part of the Metropolitan members. Fow.er 
may perhaps not be a wholly impartial interpreter of 
the general feeling and opinion ; but he is probably justi- 
fied in his statement that the destruction of the Corpora- 
tion is thoroughly unpopular in the metropolis. rd 
Reay unintentionally used the strongest argument oo 
the new Municipality when he stated that the Lord Mayor 
and the Assembly over which he is to preside will be as 
important as the Chamber of an independent State. The 
illustration which he derived from the refusal of the 
French Chamber to create a rs hee of Paris was still 
more inapplicable to his arbitrary conclusi6ns. 

The Irish controversy had been too thoroughly beaten 
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out during the recess to leave room for any novelty of 
statement or argument in the debate on the Address. 
Recriminations between contending parties would scarcely 
be profitable if they now for the first time found 
utterance. It would be more interesting, if it were 
possible, to elicit the fundamental differences of opinion 
which exist within the Government. It is a novel and 
not altogether a satisfactory circumstance that a Junior 
Lord of the Treasury should be allowed, without for- 
feitare of his office, to assert publicly that a Parliament 
sitting in Dublin would not affect the authority of the 
Queen. The scandal is not the less because the offender 
against official decency may be supposed by some of 
his hearers to express the opinion of the Prime Minister. 
It is perhaps from the materials furnished by the in- 
discreet novice that an ingenious newspaper Correspon- 
dent lately published a probably apocryphal report 


of a conversation with a French ultra-Radical leader. 


There was no reason to fear that in the debate on 
the Address Lord Hartineton would afford any counte- 
nance to avowed or concealed projects for the dismember- 
ment of the United oe The discussion which is 
now in progress, and the Irish debates which may arise in 
the course of the Session, will probably be conducted by 
the Ministers on one side and by Mr. ParneLt and his 
followers on the other. The Conservatives ought to watch 
any Ministerial tendency to concession, but not to interfere 
in the contest between the Government and the Land 
League. Lord Sautsnury touched happily on the dif- 
ferences of policy which have been disclosed in the out- 
of-door speeches of different Ministers. Lord GranviLLe 
could only answer that it was wrong to lay stress 
on the unauthorized gossip of dinner-tables. The most 


‘important specimen of gossip was over a tea-table, 


and, proceeding from the highest of all authorities, 
it can scarcely have been unauthorized. Mr. GLapsTone’s 
desire to constitute in every district in Ireland a legal- 
ized branch of the Land League cannot be plausibly 
reconciled with Lord Harrtneton’s denunciation of the 


* same project. That the disaffected part of the popu- 


lation should be allowed to tax and oppress the loyal 
classes, and to prosecute sedition with impunity, is a 
scheme so outrageous that it can only be propounded in 
good faith by so reckless a theorist and so violent a 
partisan as the Prime MINIsTER. 

On the whole, the Session commences in conformity with 
the critical rule that an exordium should be simple and 
unpretending. It is not impossible that the calm may be 
followed by tempests; and it is nearly certain that when 
the proposals of the Government are known in detail, they 
will justify a vigorous opposition which would have been 
premature on the opening day. 


MINISTERIAL FOREIGN POLICY. 


N the present lull of European affairs there was little 
in foreign politics on which it was necessary to touch 

in the Quzen’s Speech except Egypt and the Danubian 
Conference. The language used in regard to Egypt had 
to be very carefully chosen, and is to be judged by what it 
excludes as well as by what it includes. It excludes the 
notion that the English army is to scuttle out of Egypt. 
The troops are to be withdrawn, but only as expeditiously 
as a prudent consideration of the circumstances will 
admit. This is the language of common sense, but it is 
easy to conceive the tumult of alarm with which it would 
have been received by ardent Liberals if used by a Con- 
servative Government. The Speech proceeds to destroy 
any hope that the task of England in Egypt is anything 
like accomplished. The most that can be said is that part 
has been done, and that the part which is not done will 
continue to receive the very earnest attention of the 
Queen and her advisers. What it is that England pro- 
poses to do is set forth with some degree of fulness. In 
the first place, full provision is to be made for the exigen- 
cies of order, This, no doubt, is the first of all things to 
secure; but full provision for the exigencies of order 
is a very wide and large aim. The Nile will often 
rise and fall before it is attained. In the next place, 
there is to be a just representation of the wants and 
wishes of -the people—not a representative system, 
not popular government, but a machinery by which 
the Government may ascertain what the people, or some 


of them, think they would like to have, and how far it 
would be good for them to get it. Lastly, care will be 
taken that all international engagements are fulfilled. The 
chief international engagements of Egypt are that it will 
provide forzigners with tribunals on which they can rely, 
and that it will pay its recognized debts. The chief in- 
ternational engagement of England in regard to Egypt is 
that it will preserve such tranquillity in Egypt as will 
secure the free and continuous use of the Suez Canal. 
There is only to be added that the Government once more 
pledges itself to maintain the authority of the Kaxpive, 
and continues to look on the supposed national movement 
as a mere rebellion against a legitimate ruler. This may 
be connected with the rest of the language used as to 
Egypt by regarding the Kuepive as our agent for pre- 
serving that tranquillity in Egypt on which we intend, 
and have always intended, to insist. The suppression of 
ARABI was only one means of making full provision for the 
exigencies of order. 


The Egyptian policy of the Government met with little 
criticism from the leaders of the Opposition. If a veil is 
to be thrown over the past, and it is merely asked what we 
are to do in Egypt now that we are there, it is difficult to 
see what policy could be more in harmony with the general 
traditions of English statesmanship. Nothing is more im- 
portant than to preserve the continuity of English diplo- 
macy ; and in all essential points it is preserved, whoever 
may be in power. Lord BraconsFIELD was as opposed as 
Lord Patuerston to the annexation of Egypt, and both were 
equally determined that no foreign Power should get a hold 
on Egypt that was denied to England. The Amendment of Sir 
Wirrip Lawson is founded on a theory which has been 
steadily discarded by the leaders of both the great political 
parties when they have had toact. When out ofoffice they may 
blurt out views which, if seriously acted upon, would re- 
duce England to impotence; but office soon reminds them 
that responsibility for England means responsibility for 
the honour and interests of a great nation. It is the 
duty of a leader of the Opposition to ask for as much in- 
formation as he can get, and to complain of not getting 
more; and Sir Starrorp Norrucors naturally inquired 
how long our troops are going to stay in Egypt. Was 
it for half a year or half a century? Lord Harrineton 
had no difficulty in replying that he hoped it would 
be found that half a year was nearer the mark. The 
declaration of English policy appears to have been gene- 
rally received with favour by foreign Powers, although 
all that is definitely known is that France has received 
it in silence, while Turkey has expressed its approval 
of the feature in it most distasteful to France, the 
abolition of the Dual Control. Perhaps the most im- 

rtant contribution to the value of the debate was the 

lunt declaration of Lord Harrineton that the Egyp- 
tians are not fit for self-government. It was only an 
obvious commonplace, but it instantly exposed him to the 
attacks of the enthusiasts who hold that every nation 
is always fit for democratic institutions, and that England 
ought to busy itself in establishing them everywhere. 
Mr. LasoucnEre took upon himself to threaten the 
Ministry with the loss of confidence in many consti- 
tuencies if it persisted in saying that the Egyptians or 
any other people are not fit for self-government. Lord 
Hartineton, if he is to command general respect, has only 
to stick to his text, whether this or that constituency likes 
it or not, and it is not only in regard to Egypt that he will 
have to show some courage in sticking to it. 


Parliament was informed that a Conference of the Great 
Powers has assembled in London to consider measures 
for better securing the freedom of navigation on the 
Danube, which is placed under their guarantee and forms 
part of the public law of Europe. The history of the 
stages by which the navigation of a river which rises in 
the Black Forest and ends in the Black Sea has passed 
more or less under the control of the Great Powers, in- 
stead of that of the Powers which own its banks, forms 
one of the most curious pages of modern diplomacy. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Vienna it would naturally be the riverain Powers that 
would be charged with the regulation of the Danube, as they 
have been with that of other rivers passing through 
several States, The Danube has been made an exception 
to the rule solely because it happened that its chief 
mouths used to flow through Turkish territory. Directly 
Turkey is brought on the scene, Europe resorts to excep- 
tional measures. After the Crimean War, the Powers 
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regulated everything Turkish in which any of them took 
any special The main chamnel the Danube, 
the Salina mouth, was silted up, and Austria wanted to 
be sure that her ships could always pass down the Danube, 
and England wanted to be sure that her ships could always 
piss up. The Turks could not be trusted to clear 
the channel, and the Powers therefore settled that they 
would have a Commission of their own which should 
do the work. It was supposed that meantime a 
Commission of the riverain Powers would have been 
constituted which would have stepped into the place of 
the European Commission, and made the control of 
the Danube resemble that of the Rhine. But the 
riverain Powers quarrelled among themselves and never 
constituted a Commission. The powers of the Euro- 

n Commission have therefore mn prolonged from 
time to time, and as one of the terms of prolon- 
gation is now expiring, the Powers are called toge- 
ther to give a.new term. They claim the right to act 
solely as Great Powers, as it is in that capacity that they 
invented the whole system, and they will not allow Ronu- 
mania to attend the Conference as an equal, although 
Roumania has been allowed to appoint a member of the 
Commission. That the river from Galatz to the sea should 
be under the control of the Great Powers is recognized on 
all hands, and no Power except the German riverain 
Powers, which have solemnly declared the navigation free, 
is supposed to be entitled to control the river above the 
Tron Gates. But between the Iron Gates and Galatz the 
riverain States wish to exercise control; while the Great 
Powers, and especially England, insist that this control 
shall fulfil two, conditions. In the first place, it shall not 
prevent the free navigation of this part of the stream ; 
and, in the next place, it shall be subordinated to the 
European Commission. To arrange how this is to be 
done is the main task of the Conference; but it has 
also two minor tasks to accomplish. It has to ad- 
just the differences of the riverain Powers as to 
the composition of their Commission, as Roumania 
protests that every proposal yet made renders her 
liable to be always outvoted by Austria. Secondly, it 
has to arrange a small point with Russia. The northern 
boundary of the Danube is understood to be the Kilia 
channel, But above this there is a possible channel in 
purely Russian territory, and Russia wishes to make this 
channel a good channel on its own account outside the 
European Commission. The only provision on which the 
other Powers appear likely to insist is that Russia shall 
not divert the water which is needed to keep the Sulina 
channel deep enough for large ships, The utility of the 
Danube for commercial purposes is little now, and will 
probably be less every year; and England is principally 
interested in seeing that a freedom of navigation which 
nen been accorded to her ag a Great Power shall not 

ost. 


IRELAND. 


— evidence for the Crown in the preliminary inquiry 
into the Dublin murders has now reached such a 
point that it may be said to be, as an ex parte statement 
of the case, all but complete. The immediate interest in 
it, which was brought to a climax by the evidence of 
KavanaGu, has therefore to a certain extent declined, or is 
rather suspended until the guilt or innocence of the indi- 
vidual prisoners comes to be tried in regular fashion. 
On this latter point suspension of judgment is of course 
necessary ; but of the general credibility and coherence of 
the story of crime now made public as regards the. Phoenix 
Park murders there can be very little difference of opinion. 
Everything goes to show that for the present the back- 
bone of the Assassination Society is broken. With regard 


to the vague disclosures promised, or rather guessed at, by | 


various irresponsible persons, the wisest as well as the 
most obvious course is to wait and see. It does not seem 
probable that any very promineng will be 
directly en though there can be little doubt that 
any one of a dozen men who frequent English society 
with a immunity could have stopped the whole 
affair had he chosen, though possibly at some risk to 
himself. Mr. ARnotp Forster is perfeetly right in pointing 
out the moral guilt of the Land and National League 
leaders, but their legal guilt is unlikely to be proved. 

ds may very likely be traced to Paris, and perhaps 


some of the less distinguished members of the Home Rale . 
party may be more or less indirectly and obscurely in- 
dicated, but the larger fishes will pretty certainly esc: 

the net. It is the business of leaders like the chief Irish 
agitators to profit by murder, but not to know of it, and it — 
is as unlikely that they knew asit is certain that they have 
profited. 


Almost more important than the evidence of Kavanach 
itselfistheremarkable speech which Mr. TREVELYAN, of course — 
with knowledge of what Kavanacu’s evidence would be, 
delivered at Hawick the night before. A more tremendous 
indictment against the policy of a Ministry has perhaps 
never been delivered by a Minister. Nearly every sentence 
of the Cuter Secrerary’s address repeats in sense, and 
almost in words, what has been said in these and’ other » 
columns of the frightful condition into which the laches of 
the Government had allowed Ireland to drift by the middle 
of last year. A large part of that address is directed to 
proving the existence of what some of those who generally 
agree least with Mr. TrReveLYAN have most consistently con- 
tended for—the existence in Ireland of a large and for- © 
midable party which is not specially anti-landlord, nor 
specially anti-Protestant, nor specially separatist, but in 
which all these party feelings are merged and mixed » 
ina general desire to destroy everything and every- | 
body that savours of law, order, and all the other 
principles that hold society together. Mr. TReverran | 
naturally did not go on to draw the obvious conclusion 
that the plans of Messrs. GLADsTONE, pére et fils, for Irish 
self-government are, at least until this party is ‘utterly’ 
crushed and eradicated, sheer madness. But he drew that | 
conclusion all but expressly by limiting his own sugges- 
tions for Irish reform to questions of registration, rating, | 
financial administration, and so forth. Especially note- 
worthy is the rebuke which he administered to those 
members of his own party who grumble at the means 
whereby the anarchy which misgovernment allowed to — 
reach such a height in two years and a half of neglect 
has been reduced by scarcely six months of vigorous 
rule. The expressions of Mr. Trevetyay, like the expres- 
sions of Lord Harrincton, are indeed but cold com- 
fort while they are being tually neutralized by 
the reckless utterances of Mr. Guipons and his son, 
and the calculated policy of the party of Mr. CuamBeRLan. 
One of the most distinguished and ablest men of that 
party is now contesting Newcastle in the double cha- 
racter of an ardent supporter of the Government and 
an ardent opponent of the policy by which alone, ac- 
cording to the Minister directly responsible, the Govern- 
ment has checked the reign of murder in Ireland. Mr. 
Hersert GLapsTONE continues unchecked to utter the 
expressions which, according to one of the most prominent 
Liberal newspapers in the North of England, “ have always 
“ aroused a certain amount of anxiety among his political 
“ friends, and have now changed that anxiety into some- 
“thing not unlike dissatisfaction and alarm.” It is 
impossible in these circumstances to take much prac- 
tical comfort from Mr. TREVELYAN’s unanswerable demon- 
stration. It cannot be answered, but it may be ignored, 
and has been ignored already, by an old man’s heady 
vanity and a young man’s determination to make up | 
for the lack of ability by the presence of indiscretion. . 
It is as impossible to say that the truths..it contains . 
will be acted upon in future as to explain how they . 
came to be overlooked from the beginning of 1880 to the. 
middle of 1882. The lessons of the past are there to dis. , 
courage any hope for the future as long as a GIADSTONE- . 
OuAMBERLAIN Cabinet is in power, But at least. the, testi-, 
mony of Mr. Trevelyan, a Liberal of the Liberals, and, 
almost a Radical of the Radicals, may be taken as a late, . 
but indisputable, acknowledgment of truths which in some | 
quarters at least have been unwaveringly maintained from 
the very beginning of the matter. 

It is not certain that even Mr. Giapstone’s omnipotence 
will be able to overcome the growing dislike of the centre . 
and right wing of his followers to further chaffering with . 
Irish anarchy. The present Liberal Lorp Mayor was able, 
in a manner which would have been difficult for a Conser-. 
vative official, to administer the other day a deserved re- 
bukeof theclaim put forward by Irishmen to haveamonopoly | 
not merely of distress among themselves, but of relief 
from the duty of relieving that distress. The very” 
demand for practical legislation, factitious and absurd as 
much of that demand is, must make those who advance it. 
even with the least sincerity impatient of the reopening of . 
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subjects which make legislation, practical or unpractical, 
impossible altogether. The facts and figures which the 
Lorp Mayor put together, and the explosion of vulgar 
wrath which those facts and figures drew from Mr. 
O’Donnett, must have done something to destroy a 
portion at least of the sentimental feeling which has done 
so much mischief in times past. The atrocity of the con- 
spiracy now gradually being revealed in the Irish capital 
must, reasonably or unreasonably, disgust Englishmen 
with an arrangement by which the assassin and the beggar 
seem to make their appearance alternately in Ireland 
like the man and woman in the weatherhouse. For 
genuine Irish distress the Government has made pro- 
vision; and if Irishmen do not choose to avail themselves 
of that provision, they and not the Government must see 
to it. The same revelations cannot fail to illustrate in a 
manner striking even to the dullest intelligence the idle 
platitudes about seif-government which Mr. Hexrsert 
GLaDsTONE pronounces with solemnity on a platform and 
his father with animation over a tea-table. The theory 
and the practice are too close together; the measures and 
the men who would work them illustrate each other rather 
too forcibly. It is, indeed, true that when the excitement 
of the Dublin disclosures dies away, the ambition of Mr. 
Giapstone to pose as a Liberator quand méme may pos- 
sibly get the better of his colleagues’ prudence, and avail 
itself of the short memories and the long ears of a cer- 
tain portion of the electorate. But for the present ap- 
age are against any farther immediate concession. 

he time is unpropitious, and the Government has too 
much else on hand. This view, it may be added, is fully 
borne out by the long but comparatively insignificant list 
of intended Irish measures mentioned in the Upper 
House by Lord Cartincrorp. If, during the interval, 
Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevetyan are able to strike 
the maximum of terror into evildoers, to break up the 
existing conspiracies as completely as possible, to ex- 
tirpate as many as may be of the roots of mischief, and to 
check, disorganize, and scatter the machinery of agitation 
which is still ready to set to work again at very short 
notice—this will, of itself, be something to be thankful for, 
without wasting time and energy on impossible hopes of 
resipiscence in Mr. GLADSTONE or sagacity in his son. The 
recovery of Cardinal McCase would be no small assistance 
to the cause of order. The influence of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy is, indeed, terribly minished for good in 
Ireland. But it is still potent for evil, and there are 
bishops in Ireland whose elevation to the titular primacy 
would be of the gravest inconvenience. 


THE FRENCH SENATE. 


J» is never safe to praise the French Senate. No matter 
how thoroughly they appear to understand the func- 
tions and duties of a Second Chamber, they commonly end 
by finding an excuse for falling short of them. Last week 
their attitude on the Proscription Bill was all that their 
friends could have wished. The Committee had not only 
reported against the Bill, but had recommended its imme- 
diate rejection. It was not merely that they disapproved 
of this or that way of legislating against Pretenders ; they 
disapproved of legislating against them in any way. Con- 
sequently, any discussion of the separate clauses was use- 
less. A bad thing cannot be well done ; and, as the object 
of the Bill was mischievons, nothing could be gained by 
considering possible modifications in the method proposed 
for its attainment. The announcement made by M. ALLou 
on Saturday that the Committee had changed their minds 
on this point, and that, though they still recommended the 
Senate to reject both the original proposal and the 
amendments, they no longer offered any opposition to the 
discussion of these amendments, indicated plainly enough 
what had happened. The Republican opposition to the 
Bill had broken down. The Left Centre, which, though 
it is extinct in the Chamber of Deputies, holds the 
balance between the two parties in the Desiate, had proved 
wanting in the courage of its position. It had the oppor- 
tanity of undoing in some degree the evil which the 
Chamber had done, and of displaying the Senate to the 
country as a safer because calmer exponent of Republican 
policy than the popular Chamber. But M. Léon Say and 

. WaDDINGTON tempted it with a compromise, and against 
a compromise the virtue of the Left Centre is never to be 


depended on. Inform it may be conceded that the Bill 


as redrafted by M. Say is an improvement on the original 


measure. It makes no mention of the army, and so is 
not open to the objections urged with so much force by 
General Brttor. It postpones the banishment even of a 
prince until after he has done something to deserve it, 
and escapes the charge that the Republic punishes men, 
not for what they do, but for what they are. It retains a 
semblance of fair dealing by providing that whether q 
prince has deserved banishment or not shall be deter- 
mined, not by the Executive, but by a court of justice, 
This accumulation of merits broke down the resistance of 
the Left Centre, and on a division M. Say’s amendment 
was adopted by 165 votes against 127. 


When the terms of the compromise are looked into, they 
amount to a complete surrender of the principle on which 
the opposition to the Bill is based. That principle has all 
along been that, in the view of the Republican Government, 
all French citizens ought to stand on the same level. 
What is permitted to one is permitted to all; what is for- 
bidden to one is forbidden to all. M. Say’s amendment 
places the members of the families which have reigned in 
France in a category by themselves. They alone are 
decreed capable of publicly acting as pretenders. They 
alone are to be punished for making a demonstration 
intended to endanger the safety of the State. Against the 
Billas sent up to the Senate it was urged that fussy Repub- 
licans would never give the Executive any rest, if, having 
the power to banish the Princes, it did not exercise it. 
The substance of the objection is equally good against M. 
Say’s proposal. It will rest with the Executive to deter- 
mine whether a prince who has been guilty of the offences 
mentioned in the Act shall be prosecuted or left alone, 
and fussy Republicans will be just as eager to have a 
prince tried as they would otherwise have been to have 
him banished. Perhaps the authors of the amendment 
count on its becoming a dead letter by reason of the in- 
convenience of putting it in force. No Government, they 
may say, will be foolish enough to give a pretender the 
advantage of a public trial. In proportion as his conduct 
had been dangerous, it would be dangerous to allow him 
to defend it either in person or by counsel. The Extreme 
Left will see this and argue that, as pretenders cannot 
be banished without trial, it will be more prudent to leave 
them unmolested. Ifthis is M.Say’s expectation, it will almost 
certainly be disappointed. It rests on the more than gratui- 
tous assumption that the Extreme Left are capable of seeing 
when the Republic is really in danger, or of appreciating the 
causes in which that danger has its origin. The law will 
provide a means of banishing a prince who has made a 
demonstration intended to endanger the safety of the State ; 
consequently, it will be the duty of all good Republicans 
to put the law in operation. As to what constitutes a de- 
monstration the Extreme Left will have their own opinion, 
and what that opinion will be may be inferred from their 
estimate of the proceedings of the Or.zans Princes. It is 
impossible for the Duke of Aumazz or the Duke of Cuarrres 
to perform the most trivial action without being accused 
of hostility to the Republic. One of them hears himself 
addressed by the title of courtesy commonly given to per- 
sons of his rank, and does not immediately protest. He 
must not be suffered to remain in France. The other, 
having shot more pheasants than are wanted for his own 
table, sends them to the officers who have been under his 
command. He must go into exile as a corrupter of the 
army. If these things are held to call for legislation 
when no statute that can possibly be twisted into a prohi- 
bition of them is in existence, they will certainly be held 
to call for the application of a statute that has been ex- 
pressly passed in order to arm the Government with 
the power of dealing with them. For, after all, it is 
these acts, and nothing more, that have given rise to this 
demand for fresh legislation. The Extreme Left do not 
pretend to be afraid of Prince Napoteon; all their pre- 
cautions are directed against the Or.eans Princes. If 
these precautions are cut down to the minimum proposed 
by M. Say, those who have persuaded themselves that 
they fall far short of thg real need will be resolved never- 
theless to get what protection they can out of them. The 
result will be that the trial of a pretender will be demanded 
from the Government on the smallest possible pretext, and, 
judging from the degree of firmness usually manifested by 
French Governments when it is a question of making con- 
cessions to the Left, it will be granted. One consequence 
of this will be that, so often as this happens, the magis- 
tracy or the Senate will have to choose between making 
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themselves the instruments of party spite and becoming 
the objects of party violence. 

M. Say alleges as a reason against rejecting the Pro- 
scription Bill altogether that the acquittal of Prince 
Napo.eon shows that some public legislation is needed in 
order to arm the Government with the power of prevent- 
ing similar acts for the future. But if the Assize Court 
or the Senate had done its duty it is extremely doubt- 
fal whether Prince Napoteon would not equally have 
been acquitted under a law such as M. Say wishes 
to see passed. His counsel would have contended that 
all that his client had done was to plead that in a country 
professedly governed by universal suffrage, the Constitu- 
tion established by a plébiscite can only be abolished by a 
plébiscite. The statement of his views which appeared in 
the Times of Thursday would have been the text of the 
argument for the defence. “ If a national vote should 
“pronounce for the Republic, the Prince will bow to it; 
“but in view of the circumstance that at the general 
“elections of 1870, 1876, 1877, and 1881, a clear 
“majority of the electors on the register was never 
“once polled in support of any Republican administra- 
“tion, he considers himself entitled to urge that 
“the present rulers of France are governing on the 
“strength of popular apathy, and not by popular assent.” 
It might be difficult to prove to the satisfaction of 
an impartial Court that a contention of this kind came 
under either of the heads of M. Say’s amendment. A man 
who challenges a vote of the whole nation can hardly be 
said to act as a pretender. A man who professes himself 
ready to bow to the popular will, provided that it is directly 
expressed, can hardly be convicted of a demonstration 
intended to bring the State into danger. 

The faults of M. Say’s proposal are so obvious that they 
cannot possibly have escaped M. Say’s own notice. He 
must know as well as any one else that the law which he 
persuaded the Senate to adopt is as useless for good 
and as powerful for evil as any of the alternatives of 
which it takes the place. He perhaps consoled himself 
by the reflection that it was certain not to be accepted 
by the Chamber, and that in that case the Senate would be 
able to give as a reason for rejecting proscription alto- 
gether that it was not allowed to introduce it in the one 
form which it thought permissible. It will be surprising 
if in the end the Senate employs any such argument. The 
reason which induced it to compromise with its convic- 
tions so far as to adopt M. Say’s proposal will probably 
induce it to accept the modification of M. Say’s proposal 
on which the Chamber now insists. Compromise is a 
road which gets easier and more enticing the further the 
traveller gets from the point at which he entered on it. 
The temptation which the Senate could not resist last 
Monday will have lost none of its force by next week. 


THE LATEST SURRENDER. 


Cc is always unpleasant to have unwittingly committed 
an injustice, and injustice was apparently done last 
week to the receptive powers of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. It was then understood that they were prepared 
to swallow Mr. BrapLaveH vicariously—that if any chari- 
table person would attempt to perform the feat they would 
stand by him. Later information, since proved correct, as- 
serted a direct intention on their part to have recourse to les 
grands moyens. But even in thus making up their minds 
a Ministry presided over by Mr. Gtapstone has not been 
able to avoid the peculiar shifts and turns character- 
istic of their leader. The measure, it was announced, 
was to be proposed, but was not to be mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech, while unavoidable circum- 
stances would naturally prevent Mr. GiapsTonE himself 
from proposing it. It must be acknowledged that the 
refusal to put the proposal in Her Magesty’s mouth would 
have been a sign of grace if it had not been still more 
eminently a sign of weakness. Mawima debetur reginis 
reverentia is a motto sonnd in sense, if irregular in 
scansion. But there must be some disappointment in the 
minds of the Blackburn Cobden Club when they find that 
not even their vote of thanks to Mr. Giapstonz for his 
noble support of Mr. Brapnaven has induced him to 
abandon wholly the peculiar character of that support. The 
course of proceeding moreover had the drawback that it 
did not coincide exactly with Mr. BrapLaven’s demands, 
which can have been the only real cause of the Minister’s 


submission. Mr. BraptavcH insisted on being mentioned 
in the QurEn’s Speech, and it was announced that he 
would not be mentioned. Therefore there congregated in 
Trafalgar Square at midday on Thursday persons from 
whose appearance it might not unjustly be inferred that, 
whether cleanliness be next to godliness or no, there is 
certainly a close connexion between Atheism and dirt. 
There were not, as far as it was possible to judge, quite a 
hundred and fifty thousand; bat the scandalous conduct 
of the railway capitalists and the reported surrender of 
the Government may have made the odd hundred and 
forty thousand (or thereabouts) stay at home. Those who 
did appear were not formidable, and the announcement of 
the ATrorney-GENERAL’s intention dispensed Mr. BrapLaucH 
from calling upon them to attempt the unequal task of 


pulling the Parliament House about the ears of Parlia- 
ment. 


Yet, to speak quite seriously, the Provinces had not 
marched on London for nothing. No one can deny the 
grace of congruity between the present action of the 
Ministry and their action in the Transvaal, in Ire- 
land until the murder of Lord Freperick Cavenpis 
frightened them into common sense, and indeed generally. 
There is no rag of pretext for regarding an Affirmation 
Bill as @ spontaneous concession to a general principle. 
Had such a Bill been introduced by Government on the 
first blash of the matter there might have been plenty to 
say against it, but the Ministry would have been fairly 
entitled to the credit of at once applying the principles of 
general equality. This, they could have said, is the first 
case in which a special incapacity has arisen, and we hasten 
to remove that incapacity. Mr. Guapstonge would have 
been able to urge that he had only just discovered upas: 
trees in the highest places, and that he had the same 
treatment for them there as elsewhere. But Mr. GLapsTong 
and the Ministry have doggedly refused to do anything of 
the kind for three whole Sessions. During that time—half 
the life of a Parliament (and more according to one of Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s convenient dogmas)—they have by their absti- 
nence from acting declared in the most impressive way that 
there was no ground for action. The plea of want of time is 
idle, for what may be called the verification of powers natur- 
ally takes precedence of everything else,and (to go no further 
back) the time which Mr. Giapstong spent on a futile 
and unconstitutional attempt to censure the House of 
Lords a year ago would have sufficed for the introduction 
of half a dozen Affirmation Bills. The reason of the latest 
surrender must therefore be sought elsewhere than in con- 
scientious convictions. It is not very far to seek. Mr. 
BraDLaucH, whose natural intelligence might have dis- 
covered the via salutis earlier, has hit upon the one 
infallible way to wring Mr. Guapstone’s bosom. The 
baser Caucuses have been set of late to put the screw more 
tightly on their members, and Mr. Brapiaven’s projected 
demonstrations have enforced the argument. It was 
necessary doubtless that this latter should be added, for 
Mr. GtapsTone never yields to any but illegal pres- 
sure. He has told the world how the Clerkenwell 
explosion disestablished the Irish Church, and the world 
had observed for itself how the Land League boycotted and 
murdered its way into a position threatening enough to 
secure an Irish Land Bill. Had there been no statutes 
forbidding such meetings as Mr. BrapLauau’s, it is possible 
that the House of Commons might have been left as before 
under the leadership of Sir Srarrorp Nortucore pro hac 
vice. It would be too much to expect that the audacity 
and the sycophancy of a certain class of Liberals will not 
affect to see in this tardy conversion of the Government a 
proof of Mr. Gtapstone’s sense of justice. It is scarcely 
too much to say that no one who affects to see this will in 
reality see what he describes. 

The matter is thus entirely removed from the ground— 
debatable perhaps in itself, buat now unapproach- 
able—of the right of avowed atheists who scruple to 
use the name of Gop (with whom, by the way, Mr. 
BraDLAUGH cannot now claim to rank) to sit by atheists 
who do not scruple to use that name. It becomes a simple 
question whether the laws of the land and the privileges 
of Parliament are to be at the mercy of every biusterer 
who can make himself inconvenient to a Government. 
This and this only is the matter really before the House of 
Commons. The rights of Northampton, which ballast the 
windbags of orators on the subject, are of course nihil ad 
rem. A constituency may havea right to return, but has no 
right to demand the seating of, a disqualified person; and 
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the decisions of the House itself, of its Committees, and of 
the Courts of Law emphatically agree in pronouncing Mr. 
BrapiauGu disqualified. The present Government cannot 
treat the repeal of the disqualification as a matter of 
principle or public concern, for it is confronted with its 
own deliberate inaction during three years. The measure, 
therefore, becomes one which is promoted in the sole 
interest of a single individual, and which has been 
notoriously extorted by his turbulent conduct in the 
past, and his threats of more turbulent conduct in the 
uture. There is one thing which it would be not merely 
the right, but the duty, of the House to demand before it 
so much as consented to consider the Bill, and that is, that 
Mr. Giapstoxg, standing in his place, should justify the 
admission to Parliament of atheists in general, and Mr. 
BRaDLAUGH in particular, by a special Act, and should prove 
that Mr. Brapiaven’s conduct has been such as to entitle 
him to this special privilege. This is an initial require- 
ment, and involves no pledge as to the view which the 
House might take of Mr. Giapstone’s arguments. But as 
he, more than any other man living, is responsible for the 
scandalous scenes of the last three years, so it is clearly 
right and just that he, and no one else, should justify the 
remedy which he proposes to apply. It is said that there 
is nothing to call for Mr. Guapstone’s presence before 
Easter; but this is surely an exception. hatever may 
have been the reason for the absence of this particular “gg 
at the singular egg-dance of the Queen’s Speech, the 
formal recognition of Atheism is surely a matter worthy of 
the attention and presence of the most ostentatiously reli- 
gious of Prime Ministers since Mr. PERcEVAL. 


THE TREASURY AND THE ASHBURNHAM 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


_ country looks with intelligible suspicion on the 

expenditure of public money in the interests of 
literature and art. very large number of people feel 
that they can do very well without art and literature. 
The newspapers and a yearly visit to the Academy are 
good enough for them. Many other critics say, with some 
show of truth, that in laying out money for learned pur- 
poses, the country is at the mercy of specialists who are 
enthusiasts, and of persons who are practically jobbing art- 
dealers. We look at the Byron and many other statues, 
and regret the money they cost and the room they occupy. 
When a valuable collection of whatever it may be, of 
marbles, of gems, of coins, of manuscripts, is offered to 
the country for purchase, objections of another kind are 
raised. Only a small minority of people, it is said, will 
benefit by these treasures, and critics do not pause to ask 
whether the quality of the minority does not make up for 
its deficient quantity. These and similar objections will 
no doubt be made to the purchase of the ASHBURNHAM 
manuscripts. We may even be told that London alone 
will get any good from them, and that they should only 
be purchased, if purchased they are at all, on condition 
that they are to go the rounds of the large towns—Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Staleybridge, and Glas- 
gow. It will besaid that we are guided in buying the manu- 
scripts by the advice of officials in the Museum, of men 
who are collectors by nature (though collectors in the 
public interest), and therefore enthusiasts. The main ob- 
jection, however, will be that 160,000/. is a very large 
sum, for which several guns or numerous electrical appli- 
ances might be purchased, and that the nation has no 
business to throw the money away in the mere interests of 
learning and of art. 

The answer to these objections is threefold. First— 
to take the most business-like view of the matter—the 
purchase of the AsHBuURNHAM manuscripts at the rate de- 
manded would be a good, and not a bad, bargain. 
Secondly, a nation so wealthy and great as ours should 
regard a judicious munificence as a kind of duty to itself 
and to posterity. Thirdly, the benefit conferred on Eng- 
lish scholarship and on English students in very many 
branches of learning will be really great. We are treat- 
ing, not for a mere collection of curiosities, but for docu- 
ments of the greatest historical, philological, and literary 
importance. 

That the purchase will not, if concluded, be a bad bar- 
gain is plain enough to any one who has for a moment 
contemplated the results of buying good books as an in- 
vestment. When Mr, Grenvitte and Lord 
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collected, rare books were notso cheap as in the earlier 
days of D’Horm and Macarruy; but they were cheap 
indeed in comparison with present prices. The Sonper. 
LAND Library has shown what enormous sums ma 
be obtained by the public sale of books under the 
hammer, while a comparatively small sum would have 
bought the library en bloc. During the Becxrorp sale it 
was interesting to look at the prices marked on the fly. 
leaves of the books, and to compare these with the sums 
for which the same books were purchased in the auction. 
Ten times the price of forty years ago was perhaps about 
the average of the advance in costliness. Now, if the 
ASHBURNHAM manuscripts were sold by auction, it is 
literally impossible to say how enormous a sum might not 
be paid by competitive collectors. The Americans, the 
French millionaires, the Russians, would all be bidding 
against each other, and the prices for books which do not 
come into the market once in a century would make even 
Mr. QuaritcH stare and gape. As long as society lasts on 
its present basis, as long as there are many persons of 
prodigious wealth, books like Lord AsHBURNHAM’s manu- 
scripts will maintain and even increase their market value, 
If the whole of society in Europe and America is turned 
topsy-turvy, manuscripts of course may lose their value— 
as they did in Paris in 1849—like land and property in 
general; but in the present constitution of things Lord 
ASHBURNHAM’S manuscripts are a safe investment. Perhaps 
it would be more pleasant for the country to pick and 
choose exactly what it wanted—for example, the Hanover 
and other State papers, the Celtic MSS., the Caauczrs 
and the WicLirs—in a sale by auction. Enormous prices 
even then would have to be given, but it is not 
worth while to discuss this alternative. Lord AsHBURNHAM 
will not sell by auction. He would doubtless make far 
more money in that way; but he does not wish the col- 
lection to be dispersed. If we refuse the first offer, 
Germany or an American town which has been copiously 


. endowed for the purchase of a library will probably give 


Lord AsHBURNHAM his terms. 


Our second point, that a nation so wealthy as ours can 
afford to patronize learning with some magnificence, and 
ought to display a noble liberality on occasion, may doubt- 
less be regarded as pure sentimentalism. Many people 
are constitutionally incapable of regarding their country 
as a living whole—as a character, so to speak, which should 
be adorned with graces as well as increased with wealth. 
The money, it will be said, comes out of the taxpayer's 
pocket, and how are we to know whether the taxpayer 
approves of this heathen virtue of magnificence? But 
the local ratepayer is reconciling himself to free libraries, 
and perhaps will not object to see a sum which, in pro- 
portion to the resources of the country, is relatively 
insignificant devoted to the library of the nation. It 
seems better that we should keep unique literary treasures 
at home than voyage in quest of them to Chicago or 
Berlin. The humiliation of hearing Americans or Germans 
triumph over our stinginess or poverty is not agreeable, 
of course; but it perhaps should not be allowed to tell 
much as an argument. It is enough to say that a really 
great country cannot without reluctance suffer itself to 
lose objects of priceless value which are within its power 
to acquire. 

We now come to the question of the literary and his- 
torical as apart from the market value of the ASHBURNHAM 
manuscripts. About this value no competent observer 
can have any doubt. Germany readily admitted the pre- 
ciousness of the and those of Lord 
ASHBURNHAM are about five times as numerous, and (the 
Borrice..i Dante apart) are believed to be more interesting 
and important. Lord Asapurnuam had secured the whole 
collection of Lisri, and this collection is of extraordinary 
value. There is a famous Pentateuch, at least as early as 
the seventh century, and full (like the Mam Iliad) of 
paintings dating from a curious age of decadence. There 
are many even older manuscripts, one of them in the bold 
and big uncials of the fourth century a.p. The collection 
of Barrois, full of early MS. texts of ancient French 

ms and romances, comes next; and then the Stowe 
brary, which is simply a mine of original authorities in 
English history. . Here. are early English charters, 
registers of monasteries, and State papers; and here, 
too, are ancient Celtic MS. (very black and crabbed), 
illustrative of those most difficult and interesting topics, 
early Irish history and poetry. It is better that these 
should be within reach of Professor Ruys and his 
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Irish fellow-students than that they should become the 
happy hunting-grounds of Berlin or Chicago Celtic 
scholars. The “ Hanover papers”—letters between the 
Electress SorHia and her son (afterwards Georce I.) 
—are invaluable materials for English history, as are 
the papers of the Lord-Lientenant of InELanD under 
Cuanes II. for the history of that unfortunate country. 
Of despatches from our ambassadors abroad, and of 
familiar letters by historical personages, there is an 
incalenlable wealth, and these things are more ‘inter- 
esting to Englishmen than to — foreign purchasers. 
The autographs (as of Henry -) may be regarded, 
perhaps, as merely carious. The vast collection of early 
manuscripts of Dans, including, we believe, the earliest 
dated copy of the Divina Commedia, are of priceless worth 
to students of the great Florentine. The very numerous 
MSS. of Cuaucer, Gowrr, Piers Plowman, and the col- 
lection of Wicuir’s tracts and his Bible in MS. appeal 
directly to Englishmen. The present fashion in study, 
the habit of examining the relations between early French 
and other European literature, gives great interest to the 
collection of jongleurs’ books; the chansons de geste, or 
early epics ; the numerous romances; the text of lvenard ; 
and especially the unique Romance of the Round Table. 

We have merely alluded to the more splendid and 
unique texts which are now arranged in the British 
Museum, and which are perhaps the cream of the col- 
lection. There remain some three thousand other MSS., 
of which the value can hardly be said as yet to be properly 
appraised. The Latin texts of Virei, Puy, Lucan, and 
others are extremely interesting; there is at least one 
Greek MS. which the late Librarian of the Bodleian called 
“ a glorious manuscript,” and which is a marvel of Greek 
penmanship. Of the bindings, the precious stones en- 
crusted in silver-gilt covers, of the ancient enamels, 
chasings, repoussé work, we have here said nothing, while 
the invaluable miniature paintings in various texts and of 
various schools are elsewhere described. We have merely 
mentioned a few of the special studies—history, philology, 
literature—in which the manuscripts must greatly add to 
the knowledge and scholarly reputation of the nation 
which is fortunate enough, or judicious enough, to acquire 
them. The question of the purchase is one for statesmen, 
and the press can only inform the general public as to the 
mercantile and literary worth of the books which we have 
now @ chance of acquiring. The opportunity is one of 
those which do not come twice in a century. Nothing so 
tempting or desirable is likely to be offered in our time, 
unless Greece were to sell all her antiques, which may be 
put ont of the question. But in urging these points 
every man of letters who touches the subject feels that he 
is pleading pro domo sud, and that, so far, his opinion is 
not disinterested. On the other side must be set the 
remarks of certain pressmen who pride themselves on an 
infatuated dislike of all art higher than that of the illus- 
trated journal, and of all literature nobler than the leading 
article in a penny paper. 


M. GREVY AND THE CHAMBER. 


Ate putting up for some months with a Ministry 
which because it did nothing was called a Ministry 
of Affairs, the French are now learning to do without a 
Ministry altogether. From the moment when Prince 
Napotzon’s bill-stickers began to ornament the hoardings 
and bare walls of Paris the Cabinet ceased to exist, and in 
consequence of M. Fa.iibres’s illness a virtual resignation 
has now been followed by an actual one. But for the 
deputation of merchants and manufacturers which has 
been imploring M. Grévr not to let this state of things go 
on any longer, it might seem as though France was more 
at ease without a Cabinet than with one. The country 
has been profoundly quiet for some weeks past, and 
this can only be attributed to the consoling conviction 
that so long as there are no Ministers there can hardly be 
any legislation. The men of business who were received 
by M. Grévy on Wednesday take a less hopeful view of 
the situation. They are probably led astray by the same 
fallacy which holds a Government responsible for a bad 
harvest. ‘Our exportations,” they say, “diminish. The 
“foreigner profits by our divisions, and gradually sup- 
“ plants us in the industries which are our patrimony and 
“our glory.” In fewer words, trade is bad and competi- 


terial instability, Ministerial instability must be the 
cause of it. hat it is that the deputation expect 
M. Grévy to do is not stated in words; but he 
is reminded that laborious France rejoiced in the 
day when he was elected President because she saw in 
his investiture a guarantee of order, stability, and pro- 
gress. Strange to say, if laborious France is fairly repre- 
sented by this deputation, she is of the same opinion still, 
“‘ More than ever she trusts to M. Grévy’s firm enlightened 
“ patriotism to hasten the solution of the crisis.” M. 
Grévy’s notion of hastening a solution seems to consist in 
talking about it to various ex-Ministers. He pretty well 
divides his day between M. pz Freyctyet and M. Ferry, and 
receives many times over their alternate refusals to form 
a Cabinet. The one result of the prolonged crisis of 
the last few weeks seems to be the disillusionment of 
Frenchmen in the matter of M. Grivy. As long as 
Gampetra lived there were always some who believed 
that M. Grévy was only biding his time. Gamperra’s 
death has been speedily followed by a Ministerial inter- 
regnum of unusual duration, and by a threatening of 
conflict between. the two Chambers. But M. Gré&vy is 
biding his time still. In the matter of opportunities he 
seems to think that it is impossible to outstay the market. 


Whether M. Grivy’s determination not to take the only 
step that can by possibility give France a decently. strong 
Ministry is due to timidity or to calculation it is hard to say. 
He may be afraid that a general election would returao 
either a Chamber in which the reactionaries would be 
stronger than they are in the present, or one in which the 
divisions of the existing Chamber would be exactly repro- 
duced. If either of these results followed, M. Grévy would 
undoubtedly be blamed. The first would discourage the 
Republican party, the second would disturb men of. busi- 
ness; and both one and the other would say that 
M. Grévy ought to have known the feeling of the country 
more accurately, and not to have risked a general election 
without @ fair prospect that it would make things better. 
It is not unlikely that, if M. Grévy and the Senate agreed 
to a dissolution, and then allowed the elections to go on 
under the guidanceof such a Mir.istry as the nation has lately 
been accustomed to see in office, the complexion of the new 
Chamber might not greatly differ from that of the present 
Chamber. But then the minority which has faith in 
M. Grivy—if such a minority any longer exists—has never 
supposed that he would leave the elections to take care of 
themselves in this fashion. The idea has rather been that 
he would choose a Ministry according to his own mind, 
and then appeal to the electors to say whether it was also 
to their mind. The French are accustomed to be guided ; 
and if M. Grfévy were now to tell them that the Repnblic 
is suffering from the want of a Governmental majority, 
that it rests with the nation to decide what the nature of 
that majority shall be and what kind of Government it 
shall support, that for his part he is of opinion that it should 
support such and such a Government, and that, in order 
to put a definite issue before the constituencies, he has 
placed such and such Ministers in office and now awaits 
the decision of the constituency upon their claim to public 
confidence, it is far from impossible that the elections 
would become a simple plébiscite for or against M. Grivy 
and his Cabinet, and that on such an issue the verdict 
would be strongly in M. Grévy’s favour. The omission to 
take this course certainly looks like timidity; but at the 
same time there is another explanation which need not be 
altogether rejected. M.Grévy has now to govern with 
men who are already discredited, and there is not much 
chance that any one of them will rehabilitate himself so 
long as he has only the existing Chamber to work with. 
With a new Chamber and new Ministers the whole aspect 
of affairs might change. New candidates for popular 
favour might come to the front, and by the end of M. 
Grévy’s term of office his successor might be clearly 
marked out, It seems almost ridiculous to use the word 
ambition in connexion with M. Grivy, but he may have 
occult reasons for wishing to be elected President a second 
time, and, if so, he may be indisposed to exchange what he 
may regard as a present certainty for the doubtful chance 
that the nation would be so grateful to him for dissolving 
the Chamber as to make his re-election a part of its man- 
date to its representatives. 

Without a dissolution, however, it seems impossible thas 
any material change can be made in the present state of 
affairs, as regards either Cabinets or parties. It is useless 


tion severe; and, as this happens in a period of Minis- |-for new men to come forward ; for, in order to distinguish 
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themselves from the men whom the Chamber knows so 
well, they must be equipped with new ideas; and new 
ideas are precisely what the Chamber does not want. The 
Deputies prefer the barren round which they at present 
tread, because it affords the test chance of office to the 
largest number of people. Nobody who has ever given 
notice of an interpellation, or introduced a Bill, or even 
taken part in a debate, need now despair of being a 
Minister. He sees men no better than himself becoming 
Ministers, and why should fortune be less kind to 
him than to others? There is no hope that M. Grfvy, 
if he goes on with the present Chamber, will find 
either a better or a more enduring Government than 
those he has found already. M. pe Freycivetor M. Ferry 
may reckon that, now that Gamperra is out of the way, 
there will be no influence behind the throne constantly 
exerted to the detriment of the actual Cabinet. No doubt 
GamBetra’s position did make it very hard for any Minister 
to maintain himself long in office. If he showed weakness, 
he was put aside for the sake of the Republic ; if he showed 
strength, he was put aside for the sake of M. Gamperra. 
But though this influence will no longer have to be 
allowed for, its absence will probably be counterbalanced 
by the increasing disorganization of the Chamber. Accord- 
ing to the figures given by the Paris Correspondent 
of the Times, parties are rapidly coming into that 
happy position in which the minority, by allying itself 
with one section of the majority, can always secure 
the defeat of the other section. The Republican Union 
in spite of its protestations has broken up. Men 
who had accepted Gamperra’s leadership because they 
thought him more moderate than he sometimes ap- 
peared were not likely to associate after his death with 
men who followed him because they thought him more 
extreme than he sometimes professed himself. The 
Radicals, now that they have been reinforced, will be able 
to defeat, or nearly defeat, an Opportunist Government if 


the Right will only vote with them. The Opportunists - 


even after this defection can always defeat a Radical 
Government supposing the same condition to be fulfilled. 
With parties in this position it is impossible to form a 
commonly stable Ministry. The materials are wanting. 


RAILWAY DIVIDENDS. 


bisa dividends of the English and Irish Railway Com- 
panies have now been declared, while the Scotch 
Companies continue the inconvenient practice of making 
up their half-yearly accounts a month later. Some sur- 
prise may have been caused by the declaration of the 
increased and respectable dividend of five per cent. by the 
largest Irish railway. It happens that the Great Southern 
and Western Company has, since its first opening between 
thirty and forty years ago, been uniformly, though mode- 
rately, prosperous. A native Parliament might probably 
contrive to impede the progress of nearly the only Irish 
undertaking, outside Ulster, which at present thrives. 
Under the actual system it is satisfactory to find that, in 
spite of turbulence and discontent, there is still some com- 
mercial and general intercourse between Dublin and the 
South-Western counties. Existing Irish railways may 
perhaps indirectly profit by the natural indisposition of 
capitalists to engage in Irish enterprises. It would be as 
difficult to provide funds for the construction of competing 
lines as to institute manufactures in Munster and Con- 
naught. Sir Epwarp Warkrn’s remarkable project of a 
ship canal from an Eastern port to Galway may perhaps 
be seriously proposed when Ireland becomes industrious, 
happy, and loyal. If a confident judgment could be formed 
from the published traffic returns, it might be assumed 
that the Scotch railways will pay increased dividends for 
the half-year. The coal trade has been abundant in quan- 
tity, though it may have been unprofitable to owners. On 
the other hand, all branches of the iron trade have dis- 
appointed expectation. The Scotch Companies, and espe- 
cially the North British, offer to their ordinary shareholders 
the advantage of holding a comparatively small portion 
of the total amount of capital. To a struggling and un- 
successful Company the burden of large debenture and 

reicrence stocks is oppressive and sometimes crippling ; 

ut 2s soon as a clear surplus over the fixed charges begins 
to arise, the open stocks reap all the benefit of growing 
prosperity. In some Companies an increase of one per 
cent, on the net returns is multiplied three or four 


times when it is distributed among the ordinary share. 
holders. 

With te exception of the North-Eastern, and to a frac. 
tional amount the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
none of the great English Companies give an increased 
dividend. The gross returns of traffic have increased not 
inconsiderably, and the working expenses have not been 
augmented to the same extent; but nearly all the Compa. 
nies have within two or three years made large issues of 
new capital, involving, of course, corresponding charges 
on revenue. ‘The payment of interest or dividend neces- 
sarily begins before the additional outlay can become remu. 
nerative ; and new lines, even when they have been opened, 
can only attract traffic by degrees. ‘The Cheshire lines, 
forming an additional route to Liverpool, though they 
were opened some years ago, have not yet repaid their 
owners, the Great Northern, the Midland, and the 
Sheffield Companies, for their outlay, though their traffic 
gradually increases. Almost every important Company 
has works in progress, and lines or branches which have 
been but recently opened. In some cases the Railway 
Boards have entered unwillingly on undertakings which, 
though they may not be directly remunerative, are in. 
dispensable to the protection of their traffic. For some 
time past Parliamentary Committees have inclined to 
authorize new and competing projects more readily than 
at a former period. Directors have little fear of the un- 
assisted efforts of new and small Companies; but there 
is generally some powerful rival in the neighbourhood 
looking for an opportunity of making new alliances in 
adjacent districts. The honourable understandings among 
themselves, to which the great Companies loyally adhere, 
extend for the most part only to a refusal of aid, or 
perhaps a subsidiary opposition, on the introduction of 
an independent line. When the newcomer has obtained 
an Act, negotiations for the exchange of traffic are at 
the same time unavoidable and legitimate. The North- 
Eastern Company, which had long held sole posses- 
sion of the traflic between the Eastern coast and the 
West Riding, has been compelled to witness the un- 
welcome intrusion of the Hull and Barnsley line, which 
by the legislation of last Session is extended to Hudders- 
field. It will be as impossible as in the public interest it 
would be inexpedient to exclude the new railway, in the 
probable event of its being completed, from connexion 
with the great lines at its western extremity. 


Some of the Southern lines, which depend mainly on 
passenger traffic, are suffering under the influence of 
various causes. The London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Company has declared a reduced dividend, partly in con- 
sequence of extraordinary charges for repairs and neces- 
sary improvements. When the line passed into the hands 
of the present management several years ago it was in 
such a state of decay that the Board found it impossible 
to make the necessary alterations at once. The conse- 
quences of a delay which may perhaps have been prudent 
at the time are still felt in the form of continuous demands 
for expenditure. The Brighton Company is also exposed 
to frequent projects of competition, of which one line from 
Groombridge to Croydon has been already sanctioned. A 
new railway to Eastbourne, where the Brighton Company 
has hitherto possessed a monopoly, has been introduced in 
the present Session. The London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company will have to deal with a proposal by the Groom- 
bridge Company to use its line for the purpose of access 
to London. Acquiescence in the demand would bring the 
Chatham Company into the heart of the Brighton system. 
Active hostilities between the two Kentish lines have of 
late been suspended ; but the South-Eastern Company has 
acquired a great advantage over its rival by the constrac- 
tion of a deep-water harbour in the neighbourhood of 
Sheerness, and of a line by which it will be approached. 
It seems probable that much of the traffic which has 
hitherto taken the route of Queenborough and Flushing 
will be diverted to the new South-Eastern line. 

The great railways in the North can bear competition 
better, both because new lines for the most part affect 
comparatively small part of their mileage, and because 
their traffic is more various. The London and North- 
Western Company would be the chief loser by the con- 
struction of a ship canal from the mouth of the Mersey to 
Manchester, though the owners of the Cheshire lines and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company would also be 
deprived of a portion of their traffic. The Mersey Canal 
Bill will almost certainly be postponed for a year, in con- 
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sequence of the formidable objection to the scheme which 
was raised in Standing Orders. The deposited plans 
extended only from the inland terminus to the point of 
junction with the Mersey, which is at near the same point 
fordable at low water. As it is evident that the plans for 
rendering the river navigable ought to have been de- 

sited at the same time, the failure to comply with the 
tanding Orders must be attributed either to pressure 
of time or to an ill-judged parsimony in calculating the 
amount of the Parliamentary deposit. It is understood 
that there is no serious engineering difficulty in the pro- 
posed work, which will almost certainly be sanctioned 
and executed if the promoters retain their conviction 
that the outlay will be profitable. Another project for 
competing with the railways by a tram road, called a 
plate way, has already been abandoned. The conversion 
of an inland town into a port has more than one well- 
known precedent. Gloucester, and, on a much larger 
scale, Glasgow, are instances of successful experiments in 
artificial navigation. It is true that the Severn is a more 
considerable river than the Mersey; but the maritime 
trade of Gloucester depends wholly on the ship canal to 
Sharpness Point. In the Clyde the navigation follows the 
course of the river; but large ships now traverse the 
channel where at the beginning of the century there were 
only two or three feet of water at low tide. The alleged 
difficulty of crossing the railways without injury to their 
works will probably not be fatal to the Mersey scheme. 
Experience will show whether the railways will be greatly 
injured by a more efficient competition than that of the 
Bridgwater Canals. There will probably be sufficient 
traffic for both modes of conveyance. The competition 
between Liverpool and Manchester will be more serious 
than that between the canal and the railway. 

Railway critics and theorists seem at last to have learned 
the futility of their clamorous demand for closing capital 
accounts. Those among them who still protest against 
expenditure on subsidiary lines and branches imperfectly 
appreciate the risk of competition provoked or encouraged 
by local discontent. Owners of other industrial under- 
takings, as, for instance, mines and factories, know by ex- 
perience the impossibility of closing capital accounts. 
Railway Companies have also demands for expenditure 
which are peculiar to themselves ; and it is unnecessary 
to answer the wiseacres who formerly insisted that they 
should make improvements and extensions af the cost of 
revenue. ‘There is no doubt that large sums have in some 
cases been spent without adequate results, for directors are 
not infallible, and managers, though they are among the 
most astute of mankind, are liable to occasional miscal- 
culation. On the whole, railway administration has not 
been unsuccessful. An investor of twenty or thirty years’ 
standing in the stock of any of the principal lines has by 
this time gained a profit averaging at least twenty-five per 
cent. on the value of his holding. Even a loss of capital 
indicated by the figures is sometimes imaginary. The 
Chairman of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company 
lately enunciated a truth in the form of an apparent para- 
dox, in the statement that the line had been cheaply 
constructed. The vast sums which appeared in the ori- 
ginal capital account had never been paid; and the ordi- 
nary shares were first issued to purchasers at a discount 
of more than seventy per cent. Minor questions of rail- 
way finance still furnish standing subjects of controversy. 
One of many fallacious commonplaces is the proposition 
that large balances ought to be retained in productive half- 
ae for the purpose of equalizing dividends. If the 

orth-Western Board, which has carried over no less 
than 72,000l., has been influenced by any such theory, it 
has been misled. There is no advantage in uniformity of 
dividend to counterbalance even a fractional postpone- 
ment. Half-a-crown in February and two shillings in 
August is worth more than two-and-threepence at both 
periods. On the other hand, it is probable that the large 
balance will be used either to keep down interest or in 
some other way for the benefit of the shareholders. 


VANDALS AT LARGE. 


JXTERPRISE and Capital, those excellent forces, need to 
have a very watchful eye kept on their performances. The 

are always destroying something which can never be seatored, 
for even architects do not propose to restore the margins of a lake 
to the beauty of which railways have robbed them. And they are 


and which will, while its new form endures, be nothin 
than a Tottenham Court Road antique, a piece of “‘ Early English ” 
in the nineteenth-century manner. e objects at which 
enterprise and capital are directing their artillery just now are 
Borrowdale Valley and the shores of Derwentwater, and the 
Ponte Vecchio at Florence. To these some critics would add 
the Tower of London. Derwentwater is in the most immi- 
nent danger. A Select Committee of the House of Commons 
will have to decide on a Bill for converting the beach of the 
most beautiful of the English lakes, and the most accessible, into 
a hideous scar—a muddy trench, with cuttings running into the 
water where the ferns and trees slope at present down the wave- 
worn banks. For the existences of this railway there does not 
appear to be the slightest excuse. With the ordinary reasons for 
turning a beautiful scene into a howling wilderness we are fami- 
liar. Trade must be considered in the first place, and the 
“expansion of the resources” of a district. The Oban and 
Callander line is a good example of the invasion of beauty for the 
advantage of business. No doubt the produce of the West High- 
lands gets to Edinburgh and the South more easily and rapidly 
than it did when railroads were unknown to Loch Awe. No doubt 
too the tourist reaches his headquarters at Oban more swiftly than 
he did of old; and, if he misses the beautiful drive from Dalmally 
to Oban, he also misses the chance of being drenched on the way. 
This is a favourite reason with the philanthropic  eynaweny of 
railways. The poor invalid, says the promoter—is he to run the 
risk of catching cold on his tour, or is he to be compelled to take 
the chance of sea-sickness in the terrific storms which lash the 
Crinan Canal? Well, that railway exists, and the north-west side 
of Loch Awe is a sore sight for eyes that knew it well five years 
ago ; still, something has, we presume, been done for commerce and 
business, 
What will be done for business and commerce by the proposed 
railway from Honiston slate-qu to Keswick ? hy, the 
slates from the quarry will be brought to Keswick more rapidly. 
What a highly desirable consummation, what a sweet boon to 
humanity! Mr, Rawnsley, writing from Wray Vicarage, Amble- 
side, puts the matter very tersely:—“ Are the contractors who 
work a certain slate-quarry up in Honiston to be allowed to 
damage irretrievably the health, rest, and pleasure-ground of the 
whole of their fellow-countrymen, who come there for needed 
quiet and rest, in order that they, the contractors or owners, may 
put a few more shillings a truck-load into their private pockets ? 
And this when it can be proved that all the slate required can be 
carted to the train, and that the public are either willing to pay 
the price for carting that particular slate, or can get as good 
elsewhere.” There is no fact in human nature more abso- 
lutely certain than that commercial people would sell the in- 
terest which the country has in beauty and quiet for much 
less than a few shillings per truck-load. Protests were raised 
when Manchester threatened to annex Thirlmere. Probably 
that annexation is only a matter of time. If Manchester had 
needed the water to drink, and if no other water could any- 
where have been obtained, Thirlmere would necessarily have been 
given up to a thirsty city. If the water was only needed to turn 
wheels and carry refuse out of Manchester, and if water for these 
purposes might have been found elsewhere, the resistance to the 
spoiling of Thirlmere should never have been relaxed. But, at 
the worst, the tapping of Thirlmere could not possibly have so 
utterly ruined the beauty of that lonely scene as the scarring of 
the shores of Derwentwater will ruin that lake. Mountains and 
valleys to our mind suffer comparatively little from railways. On 
the whole extent of the Highland Railway little harm is done, 
The Oban and Callander Railway is only mischievous where it 
runs between the sloping banks of Loch Awe and the lake itself. 
There the whole beauty of the shore is absolutely and irretrievably 
destroyed, while squalid huts are scattered here and there, even 
on the pretty wooded islands, and clothes are hanging out to dry 
among the birches. Scotland, however, has countless lochs—two 
hundred in the parish of Assynt alone—and can afford, if any 
country can, to sacrifice some of its beauty to so much per cent, 
on investments. But the English lakes are few, and of them all 
none has such a peculiar charm of perfect repose and untouched 
grace as Derwentwater. It does not seem even to be we 
tended (as in many other cases) that the poor and the halt 
will be able to reach Derwentwater more speedily and cheaply 
by the new line. That pretext is usually mere nonsense. There 
are plenty of cheap places for crowds within reach, and the 
people who are most anxious to travel cheaply are happiest in a 
throng of their fellow-creatures. They could well afford to leave 
Keswick unvisited, if it were inaccessible, whereas it is very 
accessible at present, and will, it is said, be made no more yA of 
access by the proposed railway. Mr. Airy, writing to the Daily 
News from Birmingham, says that Borrowdale leads to nothing 
but Great End Orags and Eskdale Hawse. In the dale itself there 
are three small villages, he adds, of perhaps a hundred and fifty 
— altogether. Altogether this precious scheme appears to 
eserve the most strenuous opposition from every one who can 
say a word, or afford to s nd a shilling, in the interests of this 


better 


once beautiful country of England. 
Fortunately the Commons Preservation Society has its eye on 
the “ Braithwaite and Buttermere Railway.” The ob- 


serves, and he does not seem to put it too strongly, that the scheme 
is not apparently “one which can claim to give facilities to the 


always “ restoring” something which need not have been destroyed, 


public at all commensurate with the injury which it will inflict 
upon the commons and open mountain slopes of Borrowdale.” The 
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Society is, therefore, “as at present advised,” inclined to o 

the Bill, and we trust shareholders in the London and North- 
Western Railway are ready to back the Society. But it is not 
probable that many of the shareholders will even have heard of 
the intended “slating” of Borrowdale and Derwentwater, while, 
if they have heard of it, they are not likely to connect the matter 
with their own responsibility, The secretary's letter only appeared 
in a modest corner of the 7imes on Wednesday, and the meeting 
to moot the proposal that the London and North-Western Rail- 
way should resist the scheme is fixed for to-day (Saturday, February 
17th). Ifthe pecuniary interests involved are not very consider- 
able, perhaps Derwentwater may not be sacrificed to the interests 
of owners of slate-quarries. 


Yet this is but a forlorn hope at best. Oxford has calmly con- 
sented to let a tramway run through the beautiful High Street, 
with tram-cars drawn, when we last observed them, by one languid 
and dispirited horse. The performance was a kind of dingy 
triumph of the Modern Spirit. Seated with one woman and a 
child, probably too young to need a “ pink trip slip,” in the tram- 
car, the Modern Spirit was being dragged down the desecrated 
“ High,” jangled along under the walls of Magdalen, and crossed 
the once exquisite Bridge, which has been sacrificed to enable 
scouts to avoid walking to their lodgings, and undergraduates to 
save the cab-fare to Cowley Marsh. To the benignant vandals of 
Oxford one of their own poets has written a sonnet worth 
quoting:— 

0 ee hilanthropists of wills and powers 
Vell nigh divine, who would make all things new 
In earth as heaven, and almost do it too ; 
Ye men of Progress, who would plant the bowers 
Of Eden with your villas, and its flowers 
Uproot, that you might run a tram-way through, 
To serve mankind and swell your revenue : 
Will you leave nothing good we may call ours ? 
O yes; we know your mission is to bless, 
And we are sick with selfish fantasies, 
And when men ask for bread we give a stone, 
Only we have a scripture of our own 
Which saith Man shall not live by bread alone, 
Even in your fire-new howling wilderness. 


But alas! as the ingenious author of these lines quotes Shakspeare 
“ none but minstrels like of sonnetting.” If sonnets could have 
saved the Lake Country from railways, that right hand of Words- 
worth’s would have saved it, and the author of Love in Idleness 
cannot rescue Magdalen Bridge from the Philistines. 


We have mentioned the Tower of London as, in the opinion of 
some observers, not more safe from restoration than Pergamus 
was from ruin. Mr. Mitford’s scheme for building certain new 
imitations of ancient towers and curtains was published some 
nionths ago in the Wineteenth Century. It seems that a certainly 
hideous warehouse of about a century old is condemned in the 
Tower, and the most eager disciple of Antiscrape ” will not plead 
for the warehouse. But some questions need a more definite 
answer than, so far as we know, they have yet received. First, is 
nothing of genuine antiquity and historical interest to fall with 
the fall of the warehouse? If it be true that the plaster, now 
peeled off the inner walls of the chapel in the Tower, was marked 
with the “Consecration Crosses,” that plaster must have been 
coeval with the chapel. It could not possibly have “ concealed 
the mural paintings of the old monks.” The old monks painted 
on plaster, not on bare stone, or on rubble, as now revealed. They 
never left chapel walls in this bareness, which does not represent 
their work. It would be pleasant to learn that the modern ware- 
house alone, and no other house of great antiquity and curious 
history, is condemned to make way for the new buildings, 
Is it so? Again, have we any local authority on which to con- 
struct the proposed new ballium after the ancient manner? When 
did the old dallium exist? When was it destroyed? Did it 
survive Henry IIL, and, if it did not, is it worth while to erect 
a construction of admitted practical uselessness by way of re- 
storing @ conjectural past? And must the “little house ” said to 
have been used as the lodging for “the King’s records” come 
down if the new ballium is built? Without discussing the 
general policy of imitative restorations, it will be admitted that 
no ancient monument should be needlessly destroyed to make 
room for an imitative structure which, however intelligently 
designed, has no practical purpose. 


As to the Ponte Vecchio of Florence, we can but trust that | 


Rumour is mistaken when she avers that the bridge is condemned. 
With houses extant as Taddeo Gaddi designed them in 1362, the 
bridge is one of the ‘most beautiful things evén in Florence, and 
the most characteristic feature of the city. Probably the engineers 
of Italy, skilled and ingenious as they are, could yet manage to 
secure this ancient ornament of their town. Why is this age so 
slow to pull down dangerous factory chimneys and so eager to 
destroy ancient and beautiful buildings, cathedrals, and bridges ? 


To the Florentines we have no business to dicfate, but we our- 
selves (according to Professor Sayce) are allowing the unique 
Pheenician temples of Malta to be used as quarries, The very | 
altar-stones are ruined and defaced. This carelessness is pecu- | 
liarly hateful in the people who took away the Elgin marbles 
from the Parthenon for their better preservation, 


A POLITICAL PERPENDICULAR. 


EE est plaisant le prochain is a cynical remark for which Mme, 

de Sévigné is responsible, and just at this moment it is diffi. 
cult to think of any prochain in the wide and Christian sense who 
is more plaisant than a certain Cannes Correspondent of the Daily 
News. The demonstration given not long ago to the effect that 
it was impossible that the Count of Paris could plot against the 
best of Republics because he has such pretty hands, was of itself 
@ precious possession. But it has been far outshone by the im- 
portant revelations concerning Mr. Gladstone and M. Clémenceau 
which were given to the nr on Monday last. The Daily News 
does not follow the slightly undignified practice adopted by some 
other journals of placarding on its front the number of copies it 
sells; but considering the variety, number, and strength of the 
attractions provided on Monday by this its Correspondent, the 
world must be a dull and ungrateful one if it did not relish 
them. To begin with, there is the initial but unfailing enjoy- 
ment of amused wonder at the kind of person who writes these 
things. The Correspondent expressly vouches for first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the wonders he relates, wonders which take place 
at Lady Wolverton’s weekly reception. There is not, we presume, 
a reporter's gallery at Lady Wolverton’s weekly reception, so that 
the Correspondent must be a person admissible on the ordinary 
footing of ladies and gentlemen at such functions, Now how does 
one do interviewing under such circumstances? Mr. Bouncer, as 
is well known, had an “ examination-coat,” furnished with many 
conveniences appropriate to its purpose. Is there a similar gar- 
ment patented by any one for convenience of reporting conver- 
sation between guests in a lady's drawing-room? The reporter in 
the preface to Zhe Betrothed got under the tablecloth ; but we do 
not suspect the Datly News’ Correspondent of resorting to that ex- 
tremity. Another legend tells of an energetic person who kept an 
open notebook in each pocket and scribbled @ ¢dtons as he listened. 
But it is not usual to keep your hands in your pockets at either an 
esthetic or a political tea; and the effect would be, to say the 
least, odd. It is therefore almost necessary to conclude that the 
Correspondent trusted, like Count Smorltork, to the receptivity 
and retentiveness of his memory; and this may possibly account 
for some statements (such as that relating to the London police) 
which are otherwise not to be accounted for, except on the 
melancholy supposition that the Prime Minister in recovering 
his bodily health has entirely taken leave of his wits. Inaccuracies 
of some sort seem almost unavoidable when a hapless Corre- 
spondent has at once to observe the outward demeanour of an 
ordinary guest, and to devise means how 


To let the gobemouche and the gossip see 
The halls where Gl-dst-ne glories and drinks tea. 


Allowing for difficulties, it must be admitted that the presenta- 
tion is in the highest degree vivid and graphic. The particulars 
are occasionally slightly irrelevant, as, for instance, where the 
Correspondent makes some remarks about Lady Wolverton and 
Renée of France (that bad man the printer has made it René), 
and tells us how Mr. Gladstone’s hostess reads Plato “ in transla- 
tions, sir, in translations.” But many of the other particulars are 
strictly to the purpose, while they are equally calculated to give 
the reader a delicious feeling of familiarity with the great. Indeed, 
since the remarkable utterances of his Grace to Jernigan, we do 
not know that we have read anything quite so interesting 
as the statement that “ M. Clémenceau was taken by Lord 
Wolverton from the drawing-room into the library where tea 
was served, and Mr. Gladstone taking a cup of that beverage, 
the veteran statesman advanced to shake hands.” This is the 
subject for the kind of picture in which Mr. Frith and a large 
portion of the British public delight; none of your rubbishy 
studies, with nothing but drawing, colouring, imagination, and 
technical perfection to recommend them, but a good “ picture,” 
with a story in it such as may touch the great heart of the People. 
Mr. Gladstone, with a teacup in one hand (and keeping one eye on 
it to prevent upsetting), extends the other hand to M. Clémenceau 
(the representative o Berson religious, and other ideas dear to 
Englishmen). Lord Wolverton, a real lord, smiles. on the heir 
of the Jacobins, In the vista of the drawing-room is seen Lady 
Wolverton. Might we also hope for a shadowy delineation, if only on 
the principle of Hogarth’s sketch of a sergeant and his dog entering 
a tavern, of the great Correspondent himself? ‘ Mr, Gladstone’s 
manner,’ we are told, “was cordial,’ which is satisfactory, 
though perhaps not unusual when a man’s host introduces some- 
a to him. “He leant for a quarter of an hour against the 
bookcase, and only sat down when Mrs. Gladstone, apprehensive 
of fatigue, pushed some chairs forward.” It is impossible that 
there can be any allusion here in the number of chairs to a 
slight failing of Mr. Gladstone’s in occasionally trying to sit 
on two stools; but the incident is quite in Mr, Prith’s way 
for Number Two of the series above suggested. “The conversa- 
tion was entered on in a light tone”; the subject was tea. It 


| seems that Mr. Gladstone drinks that liquor between midnight 
| and four in the morning to an extent otherwise unexampled in the 


House of Commons, This being the case,it may be humbly 
8 ted that his sleeplessness is not quite inexplicable or fairly 
to be charged on the cares of Government and the wickedness of the 
Tories. Mr. Gladstone and M. Clémenceau (a tempting subject 
now for Mr. Gilbert, not Mr. Frith) wondered in chorus how 
people got on without tea, thcugh Mr. Gladstone, mindful of the 
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ecstasy into which his admiration for Dante has thrown the 
Spectator, put in a plea for the poor middle ages, “ which pro- 
duced great and admirable characters” without tea. It was almost 
immediately after this, in the midst of graceful badinage between 
M. Clémenceau and M. Ribot, that Mr. Gladstone is said to have 
stated that the new London Municipality (which by the way is not 
quite an accomplished fact yet) is to have the command of an 
army of twelve thousand men. The original statement seems to 
have been made at the Carnival, so perhaps it was only Mr. 
Gladstone’s way of entering into the fun of the moment; but 
it seems to have been in some way repeated in the shadow of 
Lord Wolverton’s book-cases. 

Having got into politics the two statesmen stayed there, though 
it is impossible not to believe that each was poking fun at the 
other. M. Clémenceau pointed out that Louis XI. and Richelieu 
were really Jacobins; and Mr. Gladstone, with the quickness 
of lightning, suggested that Louis XIV. and Louis XV. were 
Jacobins too. The companion demonstration of the Conservative 
opinions of Marat and the reactionary Toryism of Gracchus Babeeuf 
seems not to have been overheard. These graceful paradoxes, 
however, gaye birth to a grand generalization. “ Mr. Gladstone 
ultimately said, ‘I perceive, M. Clémenceau, that we think alike 
about tea and decentralization.” ‘Congou and the Commune” 
(the latter being the most logical result of decentralization) there- 
fore forms the Gladstone-Clémenceau platform; or perhaps, as it 
may be more mildly put, “ Souchong and Self-government.” The 
second part of this saving creed (for it is little they care for the 
teapot across St. George’s Channel) Mr. Gladstone promptly pro- 
ceeded to apply to Ireland, with a judgment which even Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone could not have ove . Ireland is to be 
thoroughly decentralized (Lord Hartington will be glad to hear), 
and a state of things is to be produced which will make “the 
humblest Irishman realize that he is a governing agency, and that 
the government is to be carried on for him and by him.” ‘That is 
exactly what we should have thought a great many humble Irishmen 
have realized already. The other idea, that government is to be 
carried on by and for the country, not by any individual’s action or 
for any individual’s benefit, is the idea which the plain man might 
think most necessary to be driven into Irish heads. But, as our Cor- 
respondent says elsewhere (though indeed we knew it), “ Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind is singularly receptive.” He seems on this occa- 
~ sion to have received almost too much—certainly too much for the 

uanimity of some of his friends. They say that the Irish account 
of the Government is closed, and that the Irish must make the most 
of what they have received. Mr, Gladstone, under the inspiriting 
influence of tea and M. Clémenceau, says that the disestablishment 
of the Church and the expropriation of the landlords are only 
beginnings. Zhey say that extended self-government in Ireland 
is madness ; Mr. Gladstone “ hopes it and desires it,” “ labours for 
it,” and “has it above all things at heart.” By teacups and 
town-councillors shall Ireland be saved. 

So sie sassen und schwatzten am Theetisch at the Chateau Scott on 
Thursday week, and the report of their conversation is very pretty 
reading. That Satan finds some mischief still for idle tongues to 
talk is not — a new discovery, and Mr. Gladstone’s reck- 
less language does not do much more harm at Cannes than at 
home—perhaps it does less. Political tea is a sufficiently unob- 
jectionable institution provided it is not too frequently reported, 
and nobody will grudge Mr. Gladstone the further indul ence in 
it for which it seems he is going to take opportunities. His pro- 
longed stay at Cannes has of course nothing to do with the 
proposed Affirmation Bill. When things disagreeable to Mr. 
Gladstone are to be done he is always in his place to do them, as 
was proved on a celebrated occasion after Lord Beaconsfield's 
death. There is an obvious convenience, too, in letting Lord 
Hartington do the Home Rule non possumus in England, while 
Mr. Gladstone himself does the Self-government posswmus in an 
informal way at Cannes, It shows that complete unanimity which 

_ is known to be the most remarkable characteristic of the present 

Ministry, and it also shows Mr. Gladstone’s exquisite understanding 
- of Irish character. To put Mr. Healy into gaol, and at the same 
' time to express hope, desire, and all the rest of it for the accom- 
plishment of Mr. Healy’s scheme for the government of Ireland, is, 
as everybody knows, exactly the way to conciliate Irishmen. If the | 
remark about Irish decentralization and that about the London | 

fo lice are genuine, we can ee that a much more instructive 
ical parallel than Mr. Gladstone himself drew about Louis 
Quinze may be drawn between that respectable monarch and Mr. 
Gladstone himself. A pleasanter prospect for those who come 
_ after Mr. Gladstone than to have to deal with a London Muni- 
cipality backed by what will be then an army of fifteen or 
twenty thousand men, and an Ireland beautifully decentralized 
and administered by officials (as per pattern now in Kilmainham), 
it is not very easy to imagine. One expects, indeed, little else 
of Mr, Gladstone than reckless exhibitions of this kind, and a 


journey to Cannes is hardly likely mutare animum in such a case. | 
ut it is rather kind of the Datly News Correspondent to draw | 
the thing at full length for us in this fashion. We are not given | 
to moralizing, but anybody who is eould hardly have a better 
- subject than this scene, where plans for the ruin of two kingdoms 
appear to have been more or less gravely discussed to an accom- 
paniment of toad-eating, tattle, tea: 


HERR WAGNER. 


7 is long since the world of art has suffered so striking a loss 
as is inflicted upon it by the death of Herr Wagner. No 
musician—it might perhaps be added no artist—who has flourished 
during the past twenty years had given rise to so much discussion, 
to so much wild admiration and equally wild dislike in every part 
of the civilized world. There was, indeed, something of the same 
vastness in Wagner's fame which is found in his work. His 
imagination grasped what seemed impossibilities, and gave them 
shape. And not so many years ago it must have seemed im- 

ssible to every one but the author-composer himself—and to 

im it seemed the reverse of probable—that such a work as Der 
Ring des Nibelungen should ever be presented on the stage. Yet, 
as we all know, not only was it performed at Bayreuth, but a re- 
ner of the performance there was attempted at Her 

ajesty’s Theatre in London early in last season. Since then 
the master’s last work, Parsifal, has been produced at Bayreuth, 
and made a deep and unique impression upon those who saw and 
heard it. The question of seeing became, rightly or wrongly, 
a very important matter with regard to Wagner's later operas, far 
more important than it is with regard to the operas of other com- 
posers, some of whom he himself held im scorn, Meyerbeer's 
operas, for instance, are no doubt very much the better for ade- 
quate, and even lavish, stage setting ; but it is possible to imagine 
a poorly-mounted representation of L’E£toile du Nord from 
which nevertheless a good deal of pleasure might be derived; 
while Parsifal without the setting designed by the composer's 
genius would inevitably fail of its purpose. For this reason 
amongst others it does not seem likely that the later works will 
take so permanent a hold upon public taste in this country, at 
least as has already been taken by Lohengrin, and in a lesser 
degree by Tannhduser and The Flying Dutchman, Lohengrin in- 
deed has never been presented in London with the completely 
artistic stage management that is given to it inGermany. We have 
never seen on the English-Italian stage that wonderful life which 
on the German stage inspires the chorus and the crowd of retainers 
in the first scene where, at the first discernment of the portent in 
the distance, one man points it out to his doubting comrades, and 
the little knot round him spreads the intelligence through a vast 
crowd until incredulity vanishes, and the whole mass of men 
surges hither and thither to gain a clear view of the wonder, 
and swayed with awe and delight breaks forth into what is 
perhaps the most heart-stirring chorus ever composed to wel- 
come the swan and its mystic burden. Nor has the effect of the 
dawn breaking gradually with its hum of newly wakened life 
upon the end of the gloomy colloquy of Ortrud and Friedrich in 
the second scene ever been adequately given in England ; but not 
the less has the strange beauty of the legend and the music 
made its mark upon a public which has a certuin loi ging 
for melody in the usual sense of the word—a longing which is 
amply enough gratified in Lohengrin. Whether what is perhaps 
the most widely popular passage in the opera—the Brides- 
maids’ Chorus—is musically and dramatically worthy of such 
passages as the Chorus just referred to and many others which 
might be cited is a question into which perhaps we need not now 
inquire too curiously. What is certain is that a firm hold has 
been established upon the English operatic public by Lohengrin, 
the first really _ work of the master’s which was presented 
to that public. it was displayed for the first time Wagner's 
deliberate disapproval of certain conventional forms belore associ- 
ated with the name of opera. These forms had been to a much 
greater extent preserved in The Flying Dutchman, a work which 
is full of charming passages, and which is, we believe, all but dis- 
owned by some extreme Wagnerians. In Lohengrin was seen for 
the first time the result of Wagner's opinion that lyric drama 
should upset the recognized conventions and strike out a natural 
line. In real life, Wagner seems to have considered, people when 
they are deeply moved do not after a few bars of impassioned 
recitative pause while the band plays an introduction, and 
then express their feelings in a florid air. They do not; nor 
do they express their feelings in a continuous and gloomy 
recitative, as to the emotional meaning of which the band 
has rather more to say than have the singers. This is what 
happens with, to take one instance, Friedrich and Ortrud in 


_ Lohengrin, and the one device is really as artificial as the other. 
| The strange and weary utterances of Wotan in The Nibelung’s 


Ring are no more true to nature off the stage than is the Duke’s 
revenge song in Lucrezia Borgia, and are surely less pleasant to 
hear. Yet even in such utterances as Wotan’s there is something 
of the dominating forcee—the power of making himself heard in 
spite of all opposition—which was seldom wanting in Wagner's 
composition, and which was strangely wanting in his conducting. 
He was an author, he was a composer, he was a man of extra- 


| ordinary poetical, dramatic, and musical feeling—odd as were some 


of the shapes that feeling took—but a conductor it would seem 
must be born a conductor, and that clearly was not the case with 
Wagner. One can scarcely doubt that he felt his own music more 
clearly and keenly than any one else could feel it; but he could 
not make a band of musicians looking for his beat understand 
what he felt, and try to feel it with him and express it. Even 
his indomitable perseverance failed to attain this end. 

Wagner was born on May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; his father, who 
was aGovernment official ,diedsome six months afterwards. Richard 
Wagner seems to have been originally intended for a painter ; but 
his first artistic production was a tragedy, in which there were 
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forty-two deaths. Music he began to learn at the Kreuz Schule 
at Dresden, which he left for the University at Leipzig, where he 
studied harmony and counterpoint. He said of himself, “ It was at the 
beginning of the fourth decade of our century that, asa boy of seven- 
teen, I made my first real entry into life ; to feel, with all the strength 
of a peculiarly receptive nature, all the wonderful impressions it 
conveyed. I was never a marvel of musical precocity; at a very 
early age a taste for poetry had struggled with a taste for music 
for the mastery in my mind. It was only the knowledge of 
Beethoven's Symphonies, gained when I was a boy of fifteen, that 
first decided me finally and passionately in favour of music; 
though it had always (through Weber's Freischiitz) had the 
strongest effect upon me.” The reference to Weber seems to be 
the more noteworthy because Weber was one of the first great 
operatic composers who employed what is now called the /eit- 
motif, and is still believed by some people to have been a thing of 
Wagner's invention. The autobiographic notice just quoted makes 
mention of a work called Les Fes, which was never given. In 
1835 Wagner became musical conductor at Magdeburg; and his 
work, Le Novice de Palermo, was produced, and failed. In 1837 
he accepted the musical directorship of the Kénigsberg Theatre, and 
married. In 1839 he went from Riga to Paris with the full 
libretto of Rienzi, and two acts of the score. In Paris, getting no 
answer from Scribe, to whom he applied fora libretto, he wrote 
the book of The Flying Dutchman himself, and finished the whole 
opera in seven weeks. In Dresden, in 1842, Rienzi was produced, 
and was followed the next year by The Flying Dutchman. 
Tannhiiuser was given at the same theatre in 1845 with but little 
success. Then Wagner began on Lohengrin, and then he got into 
ea troubles, and wasexiled. Lohengrin was first produced at 
Veimar in 1850 under the Abbé Liszt. In 1849 great part of the 
Meistersinger had been written, but it was not actually completed 
till 1867, and it was produced at Munich in 1868, In 1855 
Wagner came to London to conduct the Philharmonic Society’s 
concerts, Conducting, as has been said, was not his strongest 
oint. 
. The Nibelung’s Ring was written and composed while Wagner 
was in retirement at Zurich after his exile from Dresden, and was 
— for the first time at Bayreuth in 1876. Of this, as of 
arsifal, it may be said that no man save Wagner would have 
dared to put upon the stage a work containing so many incidents 
that look at first sight hopelessly impossible for stage purposes, 
and it may also be said that hardly any man save Wagner could 
have made them possible for stage purposes. But with hima 
vast imagination was allied in this matter at least with a curiously 
practical knowledge and talent, or something more than talent, 
for there may be genius shown in stage management as well as 
in dramatic and musical composition; and Wagner showed this 
in the triumphant success with which he gave visible and tangible 
shape to his wildly poetical dreams of legend. What place the 
Ring will take in the list of lyric dramas, and especially what 
place it will take now that its creator can no longer superintend 
its performance, it would be rash to assert definitely. But it may 
well be doubted whether, at any rate for some time to come, 
people will as a rule be disposed to go four nights running to hear 
four operas, three of which are abnormally long, in which there is 
but little action in the usual sense of the word; in which extra- 
ordinary beauty and grandeur of music are weighted by long 
passages of singular dreariness, and in which interest has to be 
worked up as much as possible for a set of gods and heroes 
who are in fact a crew of the most abandoned, stupid, dull, and 
detestable wretches that ever were gathered together. Larsifal 
is free from this objection—is indeed charged with a beautiful 
and reverent spirit—and, so to speak, there is only one of Par- 
sifal to four of the Ring. But, on the other hand, Parsifal offers 
even more difficulties than the Ring does to ordinary stage- 
managers and machinists. Perhaps all that it is tolerably safe to 
assert as to the place to be taken in the immediate future by 
Wagner's works in England is that the popularity of Lohengrin 
seems, if anything, on the increase. Of the extent of the in- 
fluence of this great and creative—if sometimes impracticable— 
composer and author — the music of the day it is too early to 
speak. But that it is already wide may be seen from the works of 
various French composers, and yet more perhaps in Signor Verdi's 
fine opera Aida, 


THE ASHBURNHAM COLLECTION. 


ik is now more than thirty years since the sale of the famous 
Stowe Collection. Some of us can well remember the excitement 
into which the whole literary and artistic world was thrown when 
the then Duke of Buckingham announced the forthcoming sale of 
the precious manuscripts which formed so rich a portion of the 
treasures of his house. It is known that proposals were then 
made for securing the whole for our great National Collection, and 
how those proposals were frustrated by the ready offer of the 
wealthy peer in whose library they have since been enshrined ; 
and though some inevitable disappointment was felt that they 
should not by removal to the British Museum have become the 
property of the nation, and therefore to their fullest extent 
available for the researches of the archeologist and the historian, 
yet a feeling of relief was experienced that a collection of such 
surpassing importance had not left our shores. Few indeed had 
been at all aware of the exceeding interest of the contents of this 


collection, and even the carefully os ang catalogue was insufficient 
to disclose the true value of the charters, registers, visitation books, 
and State papers which it enumerated. During the years that haye 
elapsed, a wider public interest has been awakened in the subject, and 
now that the opportunity has returned, and these almost priceless 
manuscripts may be seeured, it must surely be the earnest and patri- 
otic desire of all, that by no hesitation or untoward neglect should 
this important and interesting collection be again suffered to pass 
into other or private hands. But when to the Stowe manuscripts 
are added not only the Libri collection, rich in ancient codices, in 
medizval literature, and in its portfolios of the correspondence of 
men whose names are written in history; the manuscripts and 
early French texts of Barrois, and the numerous an costly 
additions made through a long lifetime by a collector whose 
taste and judgment seem never to have been at fault, and whose 
reputation as a liberal purchaser ensured him the choice of every- 
thing that was desirable and rare, we may safely assert that no 
such collection could by any possibility be again secured, and that 
the Ashburnham manuscripts which are now offered to the nation 
would, though the price may seem a large one, be cheaply pur- 
chased at the 160,000/. at which they are offered. 

To give anything like a detailed account of the whole collection 
would clearly be impossible. It consists of nearly four thousand 
volumes, and we are probably very much understating the case 
when we say that to publish anything approaching an exhaustive 
description would tax the energies of Mr. Maunde Thompson 
and his able assistants for the greater part of the next two 
years. The printed catalogue of the Stowe Collection alone, 
as prepared for the sale, extended over some 250 pages, and 
this forms but a comparatively small part of the present col- 
lection. About one-fourth of the whole have, by permission 
of the owner, been selected by Mr. Thompson, the chief in 
the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, and are 
now under his care for the inspection of the Trustees; and 
the barest enumeration of the treasures thus displayed would 
suffice to convince even the most sceptical and indifferent that the 
collection is one which should be secured at almost any cost for 
our great National Library. To lose it would, as has been very 
properly said, prove “a national calamity, almost a national 
disgrace.” 

This part of the collection, which is now in London, is of 


course in no way arranged ; so, taking its contents almost at hap- 


hazard, we may mention a few, though only a few, of its greatest 
rarities. We open a folio containing no less than forty-four 
Anglo-Saxon charters, ranging from the seventh to the eleventh 
centuries; or, with some greater interest, notice the Register of 
the Abbey of Hyde, the burial-place of King Alfred, with its 
singular outline drawings on the first leaves, portraits of 
King Cnut and his Queen Ailgytha, the character of the work, 
of which a facsimile was given by Dibdin, being much in the 
manner of the illustrations in the Utrecht Psalter. Then comes 
a Passionale of the twelfth century, a manuscript with a 
metal crucifix, once richly gilt, attached to its oaken cover, 
on which, as is with good reason believed, the kings and 
queens of England until the time of the Reformation took the 
coronation oath; or we examine a splendid Book of Hours of the 
early fifteenth century, perhaps the finest illuminated English 
manuscript in existence, which, retained by an attendant as a last 
dying gift, only left the possession of the unhappy Queen of Scots 
the night before her execution. Of English Chronicles there are, 
among others, texts of Geoffrey of Monmouth, William of Newbury, 
early copies of the Brute Chronicle and of Beda; fifteenth-century 
chartularies of the Hospital of St. Thomas, with an account of 
their property in and about London ; chartularies of Durham of 
the fourteenth, of Pipewell and St. Neot’s of the early thirteenth 
centuries ; the corporation book of the city of Winchester of the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries; the wardrobe-books of 
Edward I. and II, and of Elizabeth; the original Diary of 
Clarendon, two portfolios of State-Papers, twenty-five volumes of 
the correspondence of Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, when Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, valuable heralds’ visitation books, than 
which, for easily explained reasons, few early works are more popular; 
two texts of Chaucer, two of Piers Flowman, three Occleves, 
seventeen manuscripts of Wyclif, a volume of “ Mysteries” or reli- 
gious plays of the fifteenth century, arranged for use at York, 
which compares with the published Chester and Towneley myste- 
ries, and with these a host of other manuscripts yet undescribed. 
In Italian MSS. the collection is particularly rich. Among the 
earliest and best known is the Pentateuch from the Libri Collec- 
tion, full of illustrations, of seventh-century work; and still earlier, 
a Psalter which dates so far back as the fourth and a half-uncial 
manuscript of the sixth centuries; while of a later date are port- 
folios filled with a mass of correspondence between members of 
noble Florentine families of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
manuscripts in the handwriting of Marco Polo, of the traveller 
Mandeville, or the characteristic and well-recognized writing of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and no less than twenty-seven copies of Dante's 
Commedia. 

From the Barrois Collection there are, besides a thir- 
teenth-century manuscript of Parceval, many texts of the early 
French romancers, some of them evidently the Jongleurs’ 
books, carried about with them on their journeys; an ines- 
timable text of Parthénopex de Blois; a unique romance of the 
Round Table; a De Coucy; and a volume of Lives of the Saints, 
dating from the twelfth century, but written in England, and 
curious as showing the local influence of the language, Of Italian 
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illuminated manuscripts six at least are of the highest excellence, 
foremost among which is that known as the Albani missal, 
a small quarto with remarkable cinque-cento binding. N t) 
mere description could convey an idea of its exceeding deli- 
cacy and beauty, and no critic can shake our faith that the 
miniature of the St. Sebastian is rightly ascribed to the master 
Perugino, whose name it bears, Petrus Protons pincit ; next to 
this comes a most perfect Book of Hours, dated 1485, by the 
hand of Antonio Sindbaldo, of whose work a notice is found in the 
Valliére Catalogue, a Florentine, librarian in 1488 to Ferdinand, 
the King of Sicily. The Flemish school is represented by a lovely 
work, with miniatures in monochrome, full of expression and of 
beauty; the drawing, the treatment of the drapery, and the whole 
feeling evidencing the teaching, if not the very hand, of Van Eyck 
himself. A folio Psalter of the early fourteenth century, in which 
an Italian influence is perceptible, with frequent full-page illus- 
trations and numerous marginal ones, well represents the South 
German school; again are others of the Oarlovingian period. A 
superb Boethius of the latter part of the fifteenth century best 
represents the French ; while the miniatures in a Book of Hours of 
Francis I, show the influence, if not the hand, of the celebrated 
Jean Cousin. Thirty portfolios contain the inedited correspondence of 
Huet, including letters to and from most of his principal contempo- 
raries; while among Irish papers are a unique copy of the Brehon 
Laws, presented, as the inscription informs us, to the Stowe Library 
by Mr. Grenville, and an ancient missal, probably of the tenth 
century, enclosed in a box of curious workmanship, covered with 
silver and metal plates, with inscriptions in the early Irish character, 
and Nielli of some more recent date. Besides these are numerous 
examples of rare and curious bindings ; a Gospel of the tenth century 
in a binding of elaborate metal-work encrusted with jewels ; fifty- 
eight volumes of autographs, the Spanish Apocalypse of Beatus in 
theVisigothic character, many early Latin texts, two Virgils, and a 
De Senectute of the tenth century, a Horace of the eleventh, 
Pliny’s Letters of the ninth ; Oriental manuscripts, among which 
is an Arabic of “ Haddis” of the thirteenth century, upon vellum, 
interesting not only from the extreme rarity of any Eastern manu- 
scripts of so early a date, but as being the first manuscript which the 
late Lord Ashburnham purchased, as a fine Wyclif Bible was his 
last; and—to sum up a necessarily hasty and imperfect notice of a 
few only of the treasures of the collection—certain notes and 
diaries in the hand-writing of Napoleon I., among which is found 
a list of the English possessions, ending with an ominous entry of 
the Island of St. Helena. 

Enough has been said to show that we have here a collection of 
unusual value to the student, to the archeologist, to the artist, 
and to the historian. The sum which is asked for it seems a for- 
midable one; but 85,000. was not thought too much by the German 
Government to secure the manuscripts of the Hamilton Collection. 
Forthe Ashburnham, which is five timesas large and ofimmeasurably 
greater intrinsic value, less than twice that sum is indeed a mode- 
ratedemand., Years ago the Harleian Manuscripts were secured 
for what we now know to have been the merely nominal sum of 
10,000/., and there were many critics then who declared the price 
too large ; and yet that collection, as has been proved, would have 
been cheaply purchased at twenty times the cost. If, indeed, the 
richest nation in the worid, with collections like our own, must re- 
fuse on the plea of expense to continue and to enlarge them, we 
can say no more. The price of this collection, plus our entire ex- 
penditure upon the treasures of South Kensington, would barely 
pay the cost of an ironclad, which, like the ill-fated Vanguard, 
may be lost in an hour. To add the Ashburnham manuscripts is 
in a sense to complete the collection already in the Museum. 
Entirely apart from their beauty and their rarity, their desirable- 
ness as an addition to the present collection is one of the strongest 
arguments which can be used in urging that they should be 
secured. It is with some anxiety that most English men of 
culture will await the decision of the Treasury. Happily the 
question is one into which no political, still less personal, feeling 
can enter. If the collection is worthy of the nation—as indeed it 
is; if the price required is not only reasonable, but very much 
within its value in a sale-room—and of this the results of recent 
sales may well assure us; and if, which needs no proof, it consists 
of treasures which once passed by can never be recovered, it be- 
comes the duty of those who hold the purse-strings to relax them 
now and secure the manuscripts of the Ashburnham Collection. 


ILLUSTRATION IN THE ROMANTIC PERIOD. 


M CHAMPFLEURY is always original. From the first he 
¢ has walked in ways of his own making, and looked on 
things from points of view of his own contriving and selecting. 
As a novelist he is responsible for work so varied and peculiar as 
Les Amoureux de Sainte-Périne, the Contes d’ Automne, the Avocat 
Trouble-Ménage, the Violon de Faience, Chien Caillou, and the 
Confessions de Sylvius. In art criticism he has told us of the 
popular metamorphoses of the Wandering Jew, sketched the 
story of ancient and modern caricature, and written brilliantly 
and well of Courbet and Legros. In drama he has worked for the 
Funambules, and made Pierrot tragic and immortal, and greatly 
extended our knowledge of Deburau and Rouviére. In biography 
he is the author or editor of a whole series of interesting contri- 
butions to contemporary literature—studies of Balzac, stories of 

udelaire, memories of the Quartier Latin as it was, and not as 


Murger painted it. A wit and something of a humourist, an ad- 
mirable observer, with an intelligent and expressive style, an inde- 
fatigable interest in men and things, a searching and sleepless 
curiosity, a strong dash of the rare old — gaulows, he has never 
written for writing’s sake, but only for the sake of something to be 
said that seemed worth saying. The consequence is that his work 
is always readable and good, and that you very seldom attack it 
in vain. He is incapable of passion and incapable of romance; 
but for throwing some curious side-light upon art or morals, for 
reporting upon the condition of some queer corner in human nature, 
or for exploring the blind alleys and byways of contemporary 
human history, he is like no writer living. Under this as 

his study of Les Vignettes Romantiques (Paris: E. Dentu) is 
representative work. We have had studies of Romanticism in all 
its shapes, and—as it seemed—from every possible point of view, 
as represented by Victor Hugo and as represented by Petrus 
Borel ; in the achievement of Berlioz and the achievement of 
Delacroix ; in the green coat of Dumas (the historical green coat 
of Antony), and in the crimson waistcoat of Gautier; in the 
confessions of Frédérick, and the criticisms of Heine, and the 
reminiscences of Banville; in Mr. Saintsbury’s prose and Mr. 
Swinburne’s verse; as art, as music, as poetry, as drama, as 
romance, as criticism ; as an esthetic revolution and as an esthetic 
barring-out ; as a culmination of liberty and fraternity, and as a 
deluge of immorality and ugliness. It was reserved for M. 
Champfleury, the friend and critic of Daumier, the historian of 
L'Imagerie Populaire, to discover a novel point of view, and to 
study it as an occasion for the illustration of books. “ Il n'est 
pas d’époque, & mon sens,” he says, “ ou le crayon et le burin 
formérent aussi étroitement corps avec la littérature que pendant 
la période romantique.” And one has but to remember the 
achievements of Célestin Nanteuil, and the Johannots, and Achille 
Devéria, the magnificent lithographs of Delacroix, and the audaci- 
ties of Louis Boulanger to recognize that he is right. 

In treating of the dark ages of illustration, he recalls the ex- 
ample of the monkish illuminators and the brave and stately 
frontispieces of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, During 
the eighteenth century the practice of illustrating books became 
more general; and we hear of Rétif producing illustrated editions 
of Les Contemporaines and Rousseau supervising the illustration 
of the Nouvelle Héloise, much as Dickens looked after the adorn- 
ment of Martin Chuzzlewit and Our Mutual Friend. That he 
did so is in some sort owing, thinks M. Champfleury, to the influ- 
ence of Diderot. “Si le poémede /’Art de Pemdre m’appartenait,” 
says that great and famous writer, “je couperais les vignettes, 
je les mettrais sous glace, et je jetterais le reste au feu.” From 
this it would appear that Diderot was not only a hardened 
Grangerite, but as far in advance of his epoch in respect 
of the theory of book illustration as he was in respect of 
art criticism. It was not, however, until the advent of Roman- 
ticism that the illustration became an essential in the constitution 
of a book, and a vital element in its success. ‘“ Les artistes de 
1830,” says our author, “se montraient aussi fiers d’adjoindre un 
frontispice & l’ceuvre d’un maitre glorieux que de retracer en une 
page le fonds d’ouvrages parfois bizarres.” The authors—Musset 
excepted—were not a whit less anxious to be illustrated than 
the artists to illustrate. ‘ Frére,” writes the romantic Edovard 
Thierry (they were medizvalists in those days, and whenever they 
could they “ put it down with a v”), “ frére, je t’envoie le manu- 
scrit de nos Contes; nous n’avons plus de temps & perdre: il faut 
que dés ce soir tu allumes ta lampe et que tu proménes labo- 
rieusement ta pointe sur le cuivre. Nous voulons des vignettes, le 
libraire veut des vignettes, le public veut des vignettes; trois exigences 
a satisfaire: arrange-toi comme tu pourras.” ier-Destourbet— 
better known perhaps as “1’Abbé Tiberge ”—complains in his pre- 
face to Un Bal sous Louis-Philippe that “un livre et une romance 
s‘achétent aujourd’hui non pour le texte, mais pour les vignettes.” 
He is inconsolable that his publisher will not allow himself to 
be seduced into calling in the aid of Tony Johannot ; and in his 
grief he invokes the ghost of Delangle—of Delangle the hero- 
publisher, ruined by the production of Nodier’s Roi de Bohéme et 
ses Sept Chateaux. Even Chateaubriand and Lamartine are cor- 
rupted by the example of their young and daring rivals. For 
the rest, it must be added that the illustrations produced for 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine were in strict keeping with the 
highly respectable tendency of their works. The type of 
them is an unpublished design by Tony Johannot, executed 
between 1830 and 1840, and reproduced by M. Champfleury in 
the present volume. In the extreme distance is a range of 
mountains, all white and peaked in the light of a round white 
moon, riding spectral in a sky of jagged and sombre clouds. 
In the middle distance is.a lake all moonshine and black 
shadow; and on the summit of the cliff above it is a lonely 
churchyard, full of crosses and stones and “cold hic-jacets of 
the dead.” A youth in tights, and without a hat, his raven 
hair clustering in curls upon his intellectual brow, leans on 
a broken column, somewhat in the attitude of Shakspeare (at 
Mme. Tussaud’s) composing his immortal works. His right hand 
hangs dejected at his side; on his left he rests his noble head ; it 
is easy to see that beneath the column rest the ashes of ‘his 
Muse. He is cloakless, and he appears by “moonlight alone,” 
. he might stand for the hero of Gautier’s romance (musique de 

erlioz)— 

) Connaissez-vous la blanche tombe 
Ou flotte avec un son plaintif 
L’ombre d’un if ? 
Sur l’if une pale colombe— 
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and all the rest of it. But as he is there is no doubt that 
he represents the more decorous melancholy of Lamartine, or 
the more aristocratic and less personal Weltschmers of M. de 
Chateaubriand. In other illustrations of their work the —— 
ingredient is the village spire or the wayside cross. In some 
“dans le but d’animer le dessin” is an angel harping, “avec une 
Bible pour partition.” In the earlier designs of this cast it is to 
be noted that the lyre—the instrument of the ardent De Staal as 
of the respectable Casimir Delavigne—assumes heroic importance. 
Its pected quality was annihilated at a stroke by an unhappy 
bard, a certain Edouard d’Anglemont, whose works M. Champfleury 
—and perhaps Mr. Saintsbury—alone among living men, has 

d. In a moment of inspiration the romantic Edouard allowed 
Fiimself to be pictured for the frontispiece of his Odes (1825) in 
the morning costume of the period—a dressing-gown, slippers, and 
a neckerchief tied loosely round his throat—and seated at a small 
round table in company with a chocolate pot, a cup and saucer, 
and his lyre. This was too much: “les Jeune-France de 1830 
reléguérent le noble instrument au grenier.” 

Beside discreet and genteel Byronisms of this sort, the illustra- 
tions of Romanticism proper showed as blood beside brown ink, 
or as torchlight beside the “ pallid ray” of the taper dear to 
old-world poets. ‘lony Johannot, Célestin Nanteuil—“le jeune 
homme moyern-ige”—the bold Gigoux, the fiery Achille Devéria, 
Jacques Arago— employant le noir avec le crayon du paroxysme” 
—the desperate Edouard May, the gallant Camille Rogier—not a 
man of them but could dare not wisely but too wel’ Every con- 
ception is an insult to the “ bourgeois glabre et chauve”; their 
achievement is one long challenge to respectability, to the sacred 
Essence of the proptieties, to the honourable quality of what 
Mr. George Meredith calls the Fine Shades. A motto of Cas- 
sagnaux, the novelist of Amiens, as quoted by M. Champfleary— 

Amour, vengeance, fatalité ! 
Ab ! les passions ! ! !— 


sums up their whole theory of art. In the frontispiece designed by 
Gigoux for the Champavert of Pétrus Borel—“ image a sensation 
qui donnerait la chair de poule si le conte de Barbe-Bleue 
nexistait pas”—Vesalius, among skulls and vials and volumes 
in black-letter, persuades his faithless wife (by the hair) to gaze 
_ upon the skeletons of her lovers. In the frontispiece, by Célestin 
Nanteuil for the Rhapsodies of the same distinguished humbug, 
_there glooms a very jungle of skulls, and angels, and demons, and 
national guards, ae tobaceo-bags, Camille Rogier’s illustration 
toCabanon’s Roman pour les Cuisinidres is of the 
ounger Orébillon. For the Danse Macabre of the Bibliophile 
acob Tony Johannot Las invented a kind of ghoul, who plays 
the viol by moonlight in a graveyard, in company with an 
owl and a ruined turret, while before him the infernal brawl 
foe dancing to his music. For the Partie d'Echecs du Diable 
_he has a demon, the infernal vivacity and leanness of whose legs 
and the malice of whose smile have never been equalled. Tony 
_Johannot indeed is the best and most vigorous of the illustrators 
of Romanticism. His work is a reflection of all the most 
characteristic features of the movement, an absolute expression of 
the most peculiar of its tendencies; and from certain of his frontis- 
ass and vignettes the student may learn as much as from a 
' a of Dumas, or a page of Berlioz, or a novel by Balzac. 
.He is not, so far as is. known, the artist of the “ Vignette 
Inconnue,” reproduced by M. Champfleury on his ninety-third page. 
But he might and ought to be; for it sums up the esthetic senti- 
_ment of a whole epoch, and paints the artistic morality of a 
generation of writers in a dozen strokes. The subject is the in- 
evitable breach of the Seventh Commandment. ‘he scene is a 
_ kind of plain. On the ground to the right are pistols, a skull, and 
a dagger ; to the left is a casket, apparently of jewels, but possibly 
of compromising documents. Behind it, on a rock, sits a lady in 
evening dress, but weeping and hiding her face in her hands, She 
is confronted by a gentleman in tight pantaloons and a dress-coat, 
_with folded arms and dishevyelled hair. Evidently there has 
. been an explanation, and as much of “ah!” and “enfer!” and 
_“ malédiction” as the imagination could suggest. It is comic in 
_ Ro mean degree; and it might for the interest it awakens 
have been produced a thousand years ago. Nothing more typical 
#] the Leary and the weakness of Romanticism exists in black 
white, 


RECENT ALPINE ADVENTURE. 


HE various emotions excited by reaching a mountain-top have 
been described, somewhat fully perhaps, in the two series of 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, and in the ten volumes of The Alpine 

' Journal ; but nevertheless it has been reserved for a writer in the 
present number of that periodical to describe a totally novel sensa- 
tion experienced on gaining an Alpine summit. : In an account of an 
ascent of the Dent Blanche from Zinal, made by two Englishmen, 
with the guides Pollinger and Ulrich Almer, it is said that when, 
after sore labour, the highest point was at last gained, Almer ex- 


* - dlaimed in a loud and solemn manner, “ We are four asses!” When 


_ the reader has overcome the shock occasioned by learning that such 
: blasphemous words were uttered by the son of perhaps the most 
famous of all Swiss guides, he naturally expects to find that 
Almer’s companions were moved to great wrath by his impious 
speech ; but this expectation is doomed ‘to disappointment, for, 
strange to say, not only was no anger apparently aroused, but 


there actually seems to have been something like tacit assent to 
what the stout Oberlander said. The author of the account, Mr, 
Stafford Anderson, speaks of his remark as ‘a sort of concen- 
trated summary of the day’s proceedings ”; and, as there does not 
appear to have been any dissent on the part of the other 
two members of the party, it must needs be concluded that 
Almer’s words, painful as they are, only expressed the general feel- 
ing, and that these hardy mountaineers, having scaled the Dent 
Blanche by a new route, were at the moment of their success 
suddenly smitten with the conviction that, on the whole, they 
were fools for their pains. 

Tn no sense were those pains small, Owing to constant contact 
witb snow, ice, and rock, the hands of the climbers were reduced 
to a “half-frozen and pulpy condition”; and Mr. Anderson, in 
particular, had hurt himself so much that the blood oozed from his 
tingers, making a track on the snow as he wenton, Man is as 
yet, it must be said, but an imperfect climbing animal, and a con- 
siderable amount of development will be necessary before the 
human hand becomes properly fitted for many hours’ prehensile 
work on the mountain-side. In this case the injuries sustained, 
disagreeable as they must have been, were not greater than might 
have been expected from the nature of the climb, which certainly 
seems to have been unusually arduous. From Mr. Anderson’s 
narrative it appears that he and his companions started early, and 
advanced over the glacier without having exactly settled what 
they would do, and that, as they saw more and more of the north- 
west face of the Dent Blanche, they became so pleased with it that 
they determined to attempt to traverse it, and to make a “new 
route” up the mountain. Unfortunately the rocks which looked 
so attractive proved on closer acquaintance anything but pleasant. 
As the climbers ascended their work became more and more dilli- 
cult ; and after a time they found themselves in the following very 
disagreeable position. Mr. Anderson and his companion, Mr. 
Baker, were standing on a ledge, the former haying very little 
hold and no power of resisting a strain. The guide Pollinger, duly 
roped, was below them to the right, “with hardly any hold 
for foot or hand, endeavouring to find a way round 
a smooth protruding rock rising almost perpendicularly to the 
aréte above.” Below them to the left was Almer, who, it may 
fairly be presumed, could not by any possibility have held up the 
three if they had fallen. As Pollinger very slowly and with 


. great difficulty made his way, a slip seemed, to say the least, not 


altogether improbable, and Mr. Anderson says that the slightest 
strain would have detached him from his perch, and resulted, he 
imagines, in Mr. Baker’s instant strangulation. Below Pollinger 
was a straight drop and then “a steep couloir with very little 
to stop a falling body but the glacier many hundred feet 
below.” It may well be imagined, then, that for a time ex- 
citement and suspense were too intense to be pleasurable; 
but happily the guide managed to get round the corner with- 
out testing the powers of his herren, who followed him 
safely. After conquering this difficulty, Pollinger and his fol- 
lowers struggled with others of various kinds, and were nearly 
brought to a standstill by one of those projecting pieces of rock 
which are called gendarmes, apparently from their frequently 
stopping travellers. In places the climbing seems to have been 
decidedly dangerous, and once considerable risk must have been 
tun as the climbers had to work their way up and along 
@ very sharp snow ridge, which was in a soft and dangerous 
condition. On the whole, it is quite easy to understand that 
when at last the summit was reached at three in the after- 
noon, they may have felt considerable doubt whether making 
an ascent at such risk was altogether a reasonable proceeding ; 
and this feeling must certainly have been confirmed in a 
very melancholy manner by what happened on the same 

ak next day. Mr. Anderson and his companion scaled the 

ent Blanche on August 11. On August 12 Mr. Gabbett, with 
J. M. Lochmatter and his son, ascended the mountain by the 
usual route, and owing, as is supposed, to a slip of one of them 
near the summit, they fell more than two thousand feet down 
the steep western slopes of the mountain. Their bodies, in 
a frighttully mangled condition, were found just above the 
bergschrund of the Ferpécle glacier. If, while Pollinger was 
getting round the smooth rocks, Mr. Anderson’s feeling was that 
a slip must result in the prompt extinction of the whole party, he 
can hardly be thought to have been mistaken. 

Singular as it may seem, however, his expedition is not the 
most adventurous or dangerous one—whichever word may be 
thought preferable—that is described in the present number of 
The Alyne Journal. The first paper in this is an account 
by the Rev. W. 8S. Green of his ascent of Mount Cook in New 

d. In two previous papers which have been noticed in 
these columns Mr. Green told how he made his way to the great 
glaciers which surround Mount Cook, and how he twice attempted 
the peak and failed. Now he tells of his final success, and pro- 
bably the impression produced on most readers by his modest and 
well-written narrative will be that he showed remarkable courage 
and energy, but that he incurred greater risk than any one ought 
to incur for the sake merely of gaining the triumph of ascend- 
ing a mountain. In his first attempt Mr. Green struck the 
southern aréte, but found that it was impracticable ; in his second 
he took almost a direct line, and tried to reach a ridge which 
branches from the southern aréte, but was stopped by impassable 
rocks. Having been thus twice foiled, he determined in his third 
attempt to take a circuitous route, and from his camp, which lay 
south-west of the peak, to gain its northern ridge. He and his 
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two guides, Boss and Kaufmann, accordingly quitted the camp on 
March 1st last year, and bivouacked on a spur of Mount Tasman, 
which partly encloses a great glacier mass lying to the east of 
Mount Cook. Starting at six the next morning, the explorers 
made their way, without difficulty across a part of this huge ice- 
field, which, borrowing a name from Mont Blanc, Mr, Green has 
named the great pistase, and reached the lower of a much 
crevassed and broken glacier, to which, with a reminiscence no doubt 
of a famous opera, he gave the name of Linda, From the first 
this ice-stream seems to have proved unpleasant; but the climbers 
made fair progress, and reached by ten o’clock a little plateau 
close to the foot of the aréte which connects Mount Cook and 
Mount Tasman; and at this place they made, unfortunately for 
themselves, a grievous mistake, which they were destined before 
many hours were over very bitterly to rue. Experienced moun- 
taineers as they were, they actually left all their provisions, and 
even their tobacco, behind them, forgetful for the moment of the 
numerous Alpine stories in which there is bitter wailing over the 
want of food on a mountain when ascent and descent have proved 
longer than was expected. In this case they proved considerably 
longer than was expected. On the upper part of the Linda 
lacier there was a crotite—that is, a thin crust of ice over the 
snow, which breaks agreeably just when a step is made. To reach 
an ice-couloir leading from the head of the glacier to the summit 
“severe step-cutting” was necessary, and the coulvir, when 
reached, did not prove what Americans would call a desirable 
Jocation. Avalanches swept down it, and blocks of ice rolled 
pla aellg yee? as the mountaineers worked up under shelter of the 
a. ear the top it was thought better to take to the rocks; 
but, after a short time, progress up them was found to be impos- 
sible, and the very dangerous couloir had to be crossed. After it 
had been traversed a cheerful slope was reached, down which 
there came “a continual stream of detached ice”; and, to make 
everything pleasant, a rapid thaw had set in, so that each step cut 
immediately filled with water. At one point on this delectable 
ice-slope there was some discussion as to the propriety of returning ; 
but it was finally determined to go on, and at six in the evening 
the summit of Mount Cook was won. The enjoyment felt on it 
must have been limited—almost as limited as that of Mr. Whymper 
in the Andes—as there was no distant view; and the explorers 
paid dearly for their triumph, as they were of course benighted 
when they had got but a little way down. They passed an agree- 
able night standing on a small ledge, which sloped downwards so 
much that they had to hold on with their hands. They could not 
sitdown. It was raining hard. They had nothing to eat but 
some meat lozenges ; and they found themselves in the peculiar 
position of having to talk in order to save their lives, as, had they 
ceased conversation, they would have gone to sleep, and then in- 
eyitably have rolled down to the depths helow. Assuredly no 
reader will think that Mr, Green is guilty of any exaggeration 
when he placidly observes that, under these pleasing circumstances, 
“the nine hours of darkness went slowly by.” 

He and his Tues regained their camp safely next day, having 
made one of the most remarkable mountain expeditions on record, 
That they incurred great risk is only too obvious, They pepeed some 
time in and traversed a couloir swept by avalanches; and, had acold 
instead of a warm wind blown during the night, they would ve 
possibly have been frozen to death. It may well be thought that suc 
peril should not be incurred for the sake of ascending any moun- 
tain; but at the same time it would be hard to blame Mr. Green 
for what he did. He had come out from England for the express 
ae gee of ascending the principal mountain of New Zealand. He 

ad twice, after resolute efforts, been obliged to turn back; his 
time was perhaps running short; and it is easy to understand that 
whenat last he saw his way to the top he may have disregarded some 
dangers and persevered in his attempt even when it was evident that, 
if he gained the summit, he would be benighted very high up. It is 
clear, however, that, to use pet language, his case should not be 
made a precedent, and that the exaggerated perseverance which 
he showed in New Zealand should not be imitated in the Alps. 
Tt was perhaps not inexcusable for him to ignore avalanches and 
the chance of death from cold, but such a course would be 
wanton folly on the part of the ordinary Alpine climber merely 
seeking to reach the summit of some oft-ascended mountain. In 
the other expedition to which we have referred less risk was, 
as has been said, incurred than in Mr. Green’s climb; but still, 
judging from the account Mr. Anderson gives, it must have been 
considerable, and though he certainly cannot be censured for doing 
what many other mountaineers have done, his ar fi may be 
set down as one of those which should not have been made. It 
cannot possibly be worth while to incur serious ee for the sake 


merely of finding a new way to a summit that has been reached 
many times before. 


SCULPTURE AT THE ROMAN EXHIBITION. 


ae interest with which the International Art Exhibition in 

Rome was looked forward to has hardly been justified by 
the result. In one respe¢t—in the number of paintings exhibited 
—it falls short by several hundreds of the Exhibition held a couple 
of years ago in Turin. In Italy, indeed, it may be doubted if the 
capital is at present likely to produce a more successful exhibition 
of works of art than the nt provincial cities. All the prestige 
which Rome enjoys is not able wholly to overcome the deeply- 


rooted provincial sentiment which leads many Italian artists to 
r to exhibit in their own neighbourhood and to suspect the 
irness of the treatment which ‘their works are likely to receive 
elsewhere. Nor in Rome itself is the artistic atmosphere a healthy 
one, or at least as healthy as it once was. Through the trans- 
ference of the capital to Rome, much of the individuality and 
local colouring of the city rage cong The loss to art due 
to this cause is real, though of trifling importance com to 
the national advantages which the change has produced. But 
there is another and a much more important reason why the 
atmosphere of Rome is not favourable to the growth of artistic 
talent. An artist is always largely influenced by the public that 
judge his works, and is in many cases dependent for his livelihood 
on pleasing their tastes. This public is in Rome now made up 
largely of tourists, especially of lish and American tourists— 
that is to say, of people with plenty of money to spend on an 
expensive journey, but with a low average of artistic taste. 
There is little motive to the young artist to go through the 
arduous training needful to attain excellence when he finds 
that bad work brings him in as much as good, and tis much 
more easily and rapidly done, The best may not succumb to 
the temptation ; but very able artists make no secret of the fact 
that they produce two classes of subjects—one to satisfy their 
own taste and that of competent judges, and the,other simply 
to sell. And, though there is of course a wide difference 
tween the “ pot-boiler” of a good artist and that of a bad one, 
they have this point in common, that they are both addressed to 
an ignorant and often a vicious taste. 

This is strikingly exemplified in the sculpture of the Roman 
Exhibition. In no collection of statuary which we have ever seen 
have there been so large a number of works which ought never to 
have been undertaken at all; of works which, clever as many of 
them are, lie altogether outside the range and purpose of a 
sculptor’s art. The same subjects would as oil paintings, or, still 
better, as water-colour sketches, admit of suitable treatment ; but, 
represented in marble, they only give one a sense of the perverted 
dexterity of the author. What a serious artist might attempt as 
a joke or as a tour de force is in this extraordinary collection not 
the exception, but the rule. There are kittens playing with a ball 
of worsted and a half-knitted storing ; @ kitten standing on a 
straw-bottomed chair and scratching the ear of a lap-dog, who 
is putting his head up from beneath it; ragged boys lighting 
cigars; old men with pipes in their mouths; children making 
grimaces and thrusting their tongues out at the spectator; 
babies screaming ; cats playing hide-and-seek in a soldier's hat; 
a boy pulling a pig’s tail; a negro playing a banjo; and every 
conceivable variety of the subjects which properly belong to the 
province of a genre painter. The technical facility and dex~- 
terity which these works show is often most remarkable; one 
can only regret that artists to whom the material part of. 
their work offers no difficulties should be uniformly destitute 
of a serious purpose and a worthy ideal. In nearly every 
case when they attempt any of the tasks which rightly belong 
to isculpture the failure is complete. Italian sculptors, as they 
are represented in this Exhibition, seem to take it for granted 
that whatever exists or can be imagined is a proper subject 
for treatment in marble; and, further, that the treatment of 
it must be strictly realistic. Signor Romelli, for example, ex 
hibits a statue of Andromeda bound to the rock, with sea- 
monster preparing to devour her. The creature seems to be 
spouting like a whale, and the sculptor thinks fit to represent the 
fact in marble. Another sculptor, Signor Pareda, sends a statue 
of a child dressed up in some of her grandmother's finery. The 
object of the work is to carry imitation to the point of illusion, 
and the creases of the fan which the child carries and the lace 
trimmings of the clothes which she has put on are so executed as 
at first sight em gene to deceive the eye. This power of facile 
manipulation and mastery over the hard material on which the 
artist has to work is initself a remarkable talent ; but it is only one 
of the gifts necessary to a sculptor. In this Exhibition, and in 
contemporary Italian sculpture at large, we find, speaking generally, 
that ease of workmanship is rarely wanting, and is often present ina 
marvellous degree ; but here the talent of the artist mostly stops. 
When he attempts to apply himself to a serious subject, of what- 
ever sort, he ends by being commonplace or ridiculous. It is art 
without ideas and without a purpose. 

To this unfavourable judgment there are, however, exceptions ~ 
to be made among the Italian as well as the foreign exhibitors. 
It is by no means true that all genre subjects whatever are un- 
suited for treatment in sculpture; and Signor Maccagnani, in his 
bronze statue entitled “Come é freddo!” has achieved a remark- 
able success. The figure, which is admirably modelled, repre- 
sents a naked boy in the act of going down into the water to 
bathe, and shrinking back the moment his foot feels the cold. The 
pose of the figure, the expression of the face, and the co tion 
of the skin as the sensation of cold passes along it, are all admirably 
rendered. Signor Carnielo, who in one of his statues, “ L’Onda, 


representing the head and bust ofa womanina bathing dress, exempli- 
fies all thec teristic faults of Italian sculpture, isfarmoresuccess- 


ful ‘Non posso pregare.” It representsa monk who, 
after vai y trying to pray, drops is missal, and sinks on his side , 
in despair. This subject, again, is one which would be perhaps . 
more suitable for pening for sculpture ; but it is Bade ne 
finely conceived and truthfully executed. As a rule, the larger 
the works are the worse they are done. There is a colossal statue 
of Nero, by Signor Laurenti, and a wounded lion, by Signor 
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Jerace—the latter intended as a model fora monument to be set up 
at Aspromonte, in memory of Garibaldi’s misadventure—in both of 
which the attempt <t the sublime produces a merely ludicrous 
effect. Signor Franceschi sends two statues of more than ordinary 
merit; the one, “Il Fossore,” representing a naked figure, pre- 
sumably that of a slave, carvin inscriptions for the catacombs ; 
and the other, entitled “Ad Bostian, of a half-clothed captive 
awaiting his fate in the amphitheatre. The one figure only is 
given, but it tells its story so powerfully that all the rest can be 
filled up by the imagination. Signor Ginotti sends one admirable 
work; itis the head and bust of a pétroleuse, bound for execution ; 
the modelling is most excellent, and the expression of defiant 
resolution on the woman’s face and in the pose of her head is 
wonderfully rendered. Side by side with it stands an unfortunate 
statue by Mr. Wiliiam Story, entitled “Canidia.” It is a large 
draped figure, stepping forward apparently with hostile inten- 
tions. The face derives its character from a curious contraction 
of the facial muscles which suggests to the spectator the 
idea that the witch has inadvertently swallowed some of her 
own drugs; but it cannot be said to indicate in any way the 
baleful power supposed to belong to her. Mr. Waldo Story ex- 
hibits two graceful bas-reliefs, one of Bellerophon, the other of a 
Greek sacrifice, which show his sympathy with the antique. But 
of all the statues exhibited, whether native or foreign, the first 
place must be assigned to Mr. Richard Greenough’s “ Circe,” in 
which a happy conception is worked out with admirable delicacy 
and finish. The enchantress is leaning back indolently on her 
couch, the face is held on one side with a half-careless, half- 
alluring expression, the eyes are turned up at the spectator, and 
the poisoned cup in one hand is not so much offered as held for 
him to come and take it. The drapery and the minor accessories 
of the statue are treated with pn skill. Ina piece of ecclesias- 
tical sculpture by the same author—an angel bearing a font—a 
familiar motive is worked out with freshness, dignity, and grace, 
and with a technical excellence equal to that of the “Circe.” Both 
these statues form an instructive contrast to the majority of the 
Exhibition, in which the religious pieces are simply mawkish or 
insignificant, and the subjects of the nature of the “ Circe” are 
purely sensual. The same artist is also well represented in his 
“Chaldean Mother”—a bronze female figure lifting up a child in 
the air—which is noticeable for the harmony of its lines, and in 
two marble heads of Portia and Beatrice dei Portinari. 

The “ Galatea” of Signor Ansiglioni (which has been purchased 
by Sir Sydney Waterlow), the “Aurora” of M. Négret, the 
“Giotto” of Signor Salvini, the “ gs all of Signor Masini, 
the allegory of “ Anger,” from The Divine Comedy, by Signor 
Rutelli, the “ Luca della Robbia” of Signor Aureli, are all works 
requiring to be mentioned, though our space does not allow us to 
dwell upon them. Professor Kopf’s excellent group of boys 
bathing, as well as his portrait heads, cannot be passed over 
without notice; and the fine recumbent figure of the murdered 
Julius Cesar, by Signor Ximenes, is one of the few statues 
in the Exhibition in which a great and tragic subject is treated 
with dignity. But with few exceptions, the prevailing impression 
which the collection gives isone either of mediocrity or of wasted in- 

muity. The Exhibition, moreover, is only in a very limited sense 
international, and is not even truly national. A genuine inter- 
national exhibition, in which the best foreign work stood side by 
side with the best native work, would be of incalculable benefit 
to Italian artists, particularly to those whose taste and style are 
not yet definitely fixed. Now that a permanent building has 
been erected in Rome for such exhibitions, it may be that they 
will have more likelihood of gradually becoming what they are 
intended to be. It is understood that they are to be held at 
regular intervals. This first experiment in Rome should perhaps 
be judged leniently, the more so as an impression was abroad that 
the building might not be finished in time, and that the exhibitors’ 
work would in this case not come before the public till the Roman 
season was nearly over. Of the building itself, the work of a 
young architect, Signor Piacentini, there is only one opinion, and 
that a most favourable one. It stands in the Via Nazionale, the 
new street (now the chief artery of Roman traffic) which runs 
from the Baths of Diocletian to the Piazza di Venezia, It adds 
one proof to many more that, whatever recent Italian sculpture 
may leave to be desired, Italian architecture can still bear com- 
parison with that of any other country. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF TRADE. 


[HE Mayor of Manchester, at a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city last week, stated that never before 
perhaps have so many people been employed industrially, and 
that production is larger than it ever has been before ; that there 
is a larger quantity of iron and steel turned out, a larger paar 

of coal extracted, a larger number of ships built, and so on; an 
that, although wages are moderate, yet prices are so low that wages 
go further than they have ever done before, and consequently that 
the condition of the working classes is exceptionally good. A mass 
of evidence corroborates this statement, and yet there is an almost 
universal complaint on the part of employers that business is 
unprofitable. It is said that in many trades capitalists are work- 
ing for the mere interest upon their capital, getting nothing for 
their own trouble, skill, and supervision ; while other trades are 
The great trade, for example, of which Manchester is 


the centre is itself in a depressed condition, and the produce 
trades, as they are called—that is to say, the trades in raw prod 
such as tea and jute—are also much depressed. We must not, how- 
ever, take these complaints too literally. It is difficult to believe 
that merchants and manufacturers would go on extending their 
businesses year after year if those businesses were really unprofitable, 
For many reasons men in business will not cease producing, even 
when the trades in which they are engaged are not profitable. They 
have large capitals sunk in a fixed form—in machinery, mills, and 
the like—and they cannot realize their capital except at a great loss, 
They hope that things will mend by and by, and that then they 
will recoup themselves for their present losses, They know that, 
if once they break up their staffs, it will not be easy to organize 
them again. In short, they go on expecting that an improve- 
ment willcome. But while this is so, it is extremely difficult to 
believe that men will go on enlarging the capital they have 
invested if that capital does not give a fair return. Ceasing to 
produce altogether is a very different thing from enlarging the 
production year after year. And that at present the traders and 
manufacturers of the country are increasing their outturn admits 
of no doubt. We daresay that the proifits are not as large as 
they are in what are called very prosperous years; but the profits 
must be fairly good, or the Mayor of Manchester would not be able 
to state that never before have so many people been industrially 
employed, and never before has the production of the country been 
so large. Nor is it desirable that profits should be very large. No 
doubt large profits attract capital and lead to an increase of pro- 
duction, and therefore to a rise of wages. But, in the long run, 
such hurried increase of production raises = extravagantly, 
checks consumption, and leads to acrisis. In such times as the 
present, on the contrary, when the working classes are fully em- 
ployed, and when, because of the lowness of prices, wages go 
further than usual, all classes share in the benefit. The working 
classes are as well off as they would be with much higher wages 
if prices also rose; while the owners of fixed incomes find their 
incomes go much further than usual, and therefore participate in 
the general prosperity. Lastly, the very moderation of the pros- 
perity tends to its duration. There is not that sharp rise of prices 
which checks consumption, and leads therefore to a depression in 
e. 

. We are inclined to think, then, notwithstanding the complaints. 
of traders and the pessimist feeling in the City, that the prospects 
of trade are really good. Prices,as we have said, are exception- 
ally low. In consequence of the large cotton harvest in the United 
States and the good yield in India also, as well as the early 
termination of the Egyptian war, the price of cotton is very low. 
Wool too is exceptionally cheap; and it is said that jute has never 
before been so cheap. Iron and steel are cheap, and although 
the price of coal is somewhat higher than it was a little while 
ago, it also is low. In short, the prices of the instruments of pro- 
duction, as well as of the raw materials of manufacture, are all 
very low. And, in addition, food is cheap. Last year’s harvest 
throughout Europe was better than the preceding harvests for 
some years, and the American harvest was very good. Wheat, 
therefore, the great article of consumption of the working classes,. 
is cheap, and in consequence there is little present probability of 
the spread of labour disputes, or of sharp rises of wages while 
contracts are running. ‘Tea, again, is cheap. It is said that 
some kinds of Chinese tea were sold in Mincing Lane last week 
at one — per lb., and the quotations generally are surprisingly 
low. In short, nearly all the foods and other articles largely 
used by the working classes are very cheap. The effect of this 
cheapness in stimulating trade is evident. Manufacturers obtain 
the raw materials of their manufacture at low prices. They 
obtain also the instruments of manufacture, iron and coal, on 
low terms, and wages are moderate. The cost of production there- 
fore is lower than it has been fora long time, and they are able con- 
sequently to sell on very reasonable terms, To the manufacturer 
it obviously does not matter whether he sells at a high or a low 
price, provided the margin between his outlay and what he gets. 
tor his article is enough to give him a fair profit; and there 
appears no reason to doubt that this is the case at present. But 
it matters greatly to the consumers generally whether the prices of 
manufactured articles are high or low. If they are high, the 
great body of the consumers have to limit their consumption ; 
whereas it they are low, consumption is stimulated. Thus cheap 
goods tend to stimulate consumption, and to augment the volume 
of business done. As we observed at the outset, the volume of 
business now being done is exceptionally large, and this is directly 
traceable to the lowness of prices. The very lowness of prices, 
then, about which business people grumble so much, is the imme- 
diate stimulating cause of the large trade that is done. And 
it will continue to stimulate trade as long as it lasts. No 
doubt the present agricultural depression tells heavily against 
trade. The rural districts ought to be the best customers of 
the towns, and in normal times they are so. But the long 
agricultural depression has disabled the rural districts from buying 
as much as usual, and consequently it tells against an improve- 
ment in trade. Unfortunately, the wet weather which has lasted 
so long, and has prevented the sowing of wheat to the usual 
extent, threatens to aggravate the depression. We can but hope 
that the present bad weather will be succeeded by a spring and 
summer more favourable to the farmer. Although jhe wheat harvest 
must be small, other crops may take the place of wheat, aud 
grazing and meadowing may prove very profitable. It is possible, 
therefore, that the coming season may improve the condition of 
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the farmers and landowners, But of course a single season will 

not make up for the losses of many years, and the agricultural 

depression, therefore, must continue to be a drag upon the im- 
vement of trade. 

Allowing for this, however, there is another influence tending 
to the ie of trade. It is the cheapness of money. 
Owing to the collapse ‘of speculation both in commodities and in 
Stock Exchange securities, there is a much smaller demand for 
money than there was until lately, and its value consequently 
has fallen. Moreover, the exceptionally low ices of com- 
modities tend to keep money cheap. When prices are very 
high, a larger amount of money is yequired to carry on 
business ; but when prices are as low as they are at present a 
much smaller amount is equally efficient. The condition of the 

eat European banks is likewise favourable to cheap money. 
Sine the nee in Paris last January the Bank of France has 
accumulated a vast stock of gold, and is now much better provided 
than it has been for years past. The other Continental banks are 
also fairly well provided. And, although the stock held by the 
Bank of England is not as large as it might be, it is nevertheless 
considerable, and promises to go on increasing for some months 
tocome. Another material fact is that the United States are now 
roved to have a sufficient supply of gold for all ordinary times. 

st autumn they took no gold from Europe, and the probability 
appears to be that within the next five or six months they will 
send gold to Europe. Not less important is it that Italy will 
resume specie payments in April or May next. For a time it 
was doubted whether resumption would in fact take place, 
but it is now stated that the Ministry has definitely cele up 
its mind to carry it out. For the past two years Italy has 
been preparing for resumption. She raised a great loan, and 
entered into an arrangement with the contractors of the loan 
to supply her with sixteen millions sterling in gold. The con- 
tractors carried out their contract with great judgment and 
skill, and they disturbed the money markets of the world ex- 
ceedingly little. Still, the fact that they were withdrawing 
gold from all parts of the Continent, from the United States, 
and from England, had an effect upon the money market, and 
it had the further effect of creating a vague apprehension that 
the disturbance might at any time become greater. Now, how- 
ever, the withdrawals are at an end, and in two or three 
months Italy will let loose the vast stock of gold that she has 
thus been accumulating. The general expectation is that, as soon 
as this is done, a large part of the gold will flow back again 
to France and England, and will add to the stocks of gold 
existing in those countries. In any case the stock accumulated by 
Italy will have a reassuring and steadying effect, and therefore 
will tend to promote trade. Altogether, if there are no untoward 
accidents, the prospects of trade are not unsatisfactory. Low 
prices, moderate wages, and cheap money, all combine to stimulate 
trade, while the effects of the panic in Paris are now wearing off, 
and a revival in France appears probable. There also, no doubt, 
the agricultural depression is weighing upon business, and parti- 
cularly the disease in the vines and the bad wine harvests that 
have followed each other in succession for several years. Still, 
in spite of the agricultural depression, some improvement in 
business might be reasonably expected if political excitement 
were calmed down. : 


REVIEWS. 


TREITSCHKE’S GERMAN HISTORY.—VOL. 


OUR years have not passed since Professor yon Treitschke 
published the first volume of his German History in the 
Nineteenth Century, a work that was certainly not destined to fall 
flat upon the age in which it wes produced; and already the 
second volume, hardly inferior to the first in size, and quite its equal 
in fulness, is before us. In the meantime its author has not, as a 
very able critic has rather surprisingly represented Macaulay in his 
last years as having done, altogether given up to historical compo- 
sition what was meant for political life. Professor von Treitschke 
has for some years defied contradiction from Centre and Left alike 
as one of the more conspicuous members of that faithful fraction 
of the National-Liberal party which has not yet despaired of 
Prince Bismarck. And for at least the greater part of the time 
during which this “ born Upper-German” (according to his own 
Tecent expression) has been gradually, but with no slight ultimate 
success, acclimatizing himself at Berlin, he has been the most 
brilliant publicist in a city of publicists. Neither the waving 
banner of progressist Liberalism, nor the pedigree of descent from 
@ very ancient people, has sufficed his adversaries in the fray, until, 
as he tells us in his journal, the Preussische Jahrbiicher, the less 
conscientious among his opponents have set both academic tradi- 
tion and common decency at naught by giving to the world more 
than doubtful “extracts” from his evening University lectures. 
An historian who has thus (for reasons with which we have no 
right to quarrel) placed himself in the full glare of personal 
publicity most assuredly writes under very peculiar conditions, 
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more especially when his theme is one still capable of euiting 
the passions and the prejudices of his contemporasies. It woul 
be sheer affectation to deny that by many readers Herr 
Treitschke’s new volume will be taken up without any expectation 
of finding in it that impartiality which, to the author’s exceeding 
indignation, his fellow-historian in this most interesting series, 
Professor H. Baumgarten, declares himself to have sought there, 
and to have sought in vain. We are fortunately not called upon 
to compose the strife between the ‘ Brunswicker” and the 
“ Upper-German” combatants, of whom either is worthy of the 
other's steel; nor is this even the occasion to consider the validity 
of the taunt which, by way of a last word in the controversy, 
Professor yon Treitschke has flung at the whole “school of 
Gervinus.” We are aware that the author of the History of the 
Nineteenth Century is himself rather out of fashion as a political 
historian nowadays ; a generation which has marched through the 
porta triumphalis has little sympathy left for predecessors whose 
most hopeful hour ended in failure. Yet we should mistake if 
the very volume before us, with all its effective sarcasms aguinst 
the bearers of the “Spanish name” of Liberals, did not induce 
many a reader to cast back a glance at an author ‘“ hypochon- 
driacal,” and even irreconcilable, after bitter disappointments, but, in 
a sense by no means only ironical, a candid friend of his country. 
Indeed, as one compares the two books, both of them monuments 
of genuine historical scholarship and of informing patriotic ardour, 
it is difficult altogether to dissociate them from one another. 

For ourselves, of course, as members of no fraction and adhe- 
rents of no “school,” it is easy enough to recognize the extra- 
ordinary merits which even the opponents of Treitschke have 
never, to our knowledge, denied to his book. We are not even in 
the present instance hampered by any obligation to notice that 
animus against England to which in his later writings he has lost 
few opportunities of giving utterance. An occasional turn of phrase 
apart, the present volume contains nothing more wounding to our 
national susceptibilities than the assertion that Walter Scott, 
sitting at the feet of Biirger and Goethe, drew from the deep spring 
of legends and popular poetry “which the Germans” (and they 
only ¥) “had opened to the world”; and the other assertion, that 
it was of Prussia (and of Prussia only?), whose customs-law of 
1818 had set so valuable an example, that Mr. Huskisson thought 
when bidding England emulate the culture and industry of other 
lands. This half-rhetorical way of putting things is so entirely 
in our author’s yeneral manner that we feel ourselves called upon 
in common courtesy to modify a little as we read. A great 
amount of colour must necessarily be used by a literary artist 
who undertakes to cover in the boldest of styles so vast a canvas 
crowded by so many figures; and in the distribution of this 
colour it is all but inevitable that his brush should occasionally 
fail to discriminate with absolute nicety. Even in tone Professor 
von Treitschke does not, in our judgment, quite invariably strike 
the true mean between the vivacity of the publicist and the dry- 
ness of the diplomatic pro-memorid. His humour has at times 
that burschikos ring which seems to call for an echo of laughter 
in front of the Professor's desk, while his loyal pathos is now 
and then of an unctuousness which is neither that of the Court nor 
that of the Court pulpit, but has an oppressiveness all its own. 

Allowing, however, for these little drawbacks, one may gladly 
surrender oneself to the enjoyment of an historical composition 
which once more manifests in every page that most delightful of 
all literary gifts, a real genius for characterization. Nowhere is 
this more conspicuous than in the opening chapter of the present 
volume, which cannot fail to charm even those who have already 
become acquainted with its substance in the pages of the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher. We know of nothing to compare in 
recent historical literature for combined brilliancy and solidity 
with this chapter on the intellectual currents of the first years of 
peace, unless it be part of a section with a similar title in Ernst 
Curtius’s Greek History. Gervinus had attempted something of 
the same kind in his second volume with regard to the very period 
of German life treated by Treitschke, but his outline was 
intentionally of the very briefest sort, and avowedly presented 
with an argumentative purpose. He was so anxious to work out 
his dogma that an epoch of political activity was beginning for 
the German mind as the great age of German literature was coming 
to a close, that we think he attached too little importance to the 
great impulse of self-confidence which the liberationof Germany had ~ 
communicated to her whole intellectual world. It is true, as 
Herr Treitschke observes in an early page, that among the educated 
classes there were only a few very distinctly marked bodies of 
men who long continued to cherish the proud patriotic hopes 
awakened by the last years of war; how even their anticipations 
were largely blighted, it is the business of his subsequent narrative 
to show. He distinguishes three such groups—the Prussian 
officers, who were waiting for “a Third Punic war,” that might 
remedy the shortcomings in the Peace which had terminated the 
Second ;-the students in the Universities, whose aspirations were 
fated before long to lead to so lamentably abortive a result; and a 
limited number of professors, authors, and journalists, the nucleus 
of the Liberal party of the future. But the generation was still 
in the main unpolitical; and it was by her literary, artistic, and 
scientific greatness that Germany in these very years—not in those 
which are called the classical age of German literature—recon- 
quered for herself that front place among European nations which 
her armsand her statesmanship were destined only finally to make 
good in the world of politics several decades afterwards. There 
was much conflict, and there was some chaos, in the competition 
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and collision of the multitudinous ideas, old and new, of which 
these incomparably interesting years were full ; “ rationalism and 
religious sentiment, criticism and mysticism, natural law and 
the historic theory of the State, Nazarene and Hellenic ideals, 
national life and cosmopolitanism, liberal and feudal endeavours 
combated and intersected one another in perennial change.” Gentz 
shook in his shoes ; and even Arndt in his simplicity could not see 
his way through such a labyrinth of contradictions, But the 
nation had not lost its head ; and in the spirit which sustained the 
labours of its representative intellectual men it had the best 
guarantee that theirs was at once a conservative and a con- 
structive age. This spirit was the historic spirit which is in- 
adequately, or rather erroneously, described as applied roman- 
ticism—the element common to natures and activities so diverse 
as those of William von Humboldt and Niebuhr, Uhland and 
Savigny, the Grimms and Lachmann, Ritter and Schleier- 
macher, and many others. We cannot follow Professor von 
Treitschke through his singularly attractive survey of the main 
phenomena in this fertile period of German art, letters, and scholar- 
ship, or more than advert to the admirable picture for which room 
is found of a figure which still dwarfs all others—that of Goethe— 
already old, but self-contained and self-possessed as ever, and in 
fall sympathy with whatever there was of life and vigour and 
beauty in past or present. Such passages will not be altogether 
overlooked in favour of the long invective towards the close of the 
chapter against “the most influential publicist of those days,” 
now more generally remembered as the author of an obsolete Uni- 
versal History, Karl von Rotteck, who “remained through two 
decades the highly esteemed political master of the South-German 
bourgeoisie, because he possessed neither the force nor the inclina- 
tion to raise himself in any way above the average opinions of the 
middle classes.” 
But it is of course in the observations on political literature of 
which the attack upon Rotteck and the opinions represented by 
him forms part, that the opening chapter of this volume more 
especially prepares us for what is to follow. Nobody narrates a 
controversy with more point and spirit than Professor von 
Treitschke ; and this chapter recounts not less than three of con- 
siderable significance. ‘he first, which has no direct bearing upon 
the history of political literature, may be passed by with a word. 
Creuzer’s Symbolii: isa book which posterity has mostly condemned 
as unreadable ; but which must be allowed to have exercised a 
still perceptible influence upon the progress not only of mytholo- 
gical study, but also of religious thought. Beyond a doubt the 
production of such a work connects itself with the current of mys- 
tical and fantastic speculation which was one of the protests of 
the Romantic School against the finite self-contentedness of 
eighteenth-century rationalism; and in a sense, therefore, the 
“eighteenth century had a right to answer Creuzer through the mouth 
of its representative, whose translation of the Odyssey had made its 
appearance full thirty years before. But Voss, who might have 
sately left Gottfried Hermann to fight out the fray, entered into it 
in the jubilant spirit of the man of Protestant common sense who 
sees a Jesuit in the grass, and made it a matter of popular inter- 
est accordingly. Professor von Treitschke is of opinion that Voss 
was “ the first to accustom the Liberals to the invidious tone of 
a terrorism of opinion, which was always supposing a divergence 
of view to conceal evil designs.” It was, if we are correct in our 
dates, a few years before this that the veteran had already 
launched an astounding argumentum ad hominem against his old 
personal friend—for Voss had personal friends in his youth— 
*Ryitz Stolberg.” Count Frederick Stolberg, who had become a 
Catholic so far back as 1800, had never thought it necessary to 
quarrel with those whose religious opinions differed from his own ; 
‘but his way of expressing his views had remained vehement, and 
4a 1819 he had, after this fashion, commented on the spirit of the 
times in the Journal of Adam Miiller, the literary champion of 
Ultramontanism par excellence of his day. Voss hereupon had not 
the faintest scruple about publicly putting and answering the 
query “ How did Fritz Stolberg fall into bondage?” and about 
generalizing back from him upon the Christian nobility of the 
Germanic nation in general. The controversy naturally spread 
with great rapidity, and contributed to increase that tension of 
class-feeling which has until within recent times remained one of 
the standing difficulties of German public life. We agree cordially 
with the opinion elsewhere expressed by Herr Treitschke, that the 
Prussian military system, more especially as tried and extended in 
the course of successive wars, has very largely contributed to the 
remarkable diminution of this sentiment ; doubtless he would ridi- 
cule the notion that Parliamentary life, more especially in the one 
Chamber of the Reichstag, has likewise exercised a wholesome in- 
fluence in the same direction. In any case, we cannot charge him 
with having exaggerated the shortcomings of the nobility against 
which so much bitterness and so much prejudice vented themselves ; 
possibly he may not have desired to emphasize Gervinus's reflec- 
tions on the nobility of “the left and the right sides.” The third 
controversy which is noticed in this opening chapter—and thus 
judiciously removed from too close a contact with the subsequent 
narrative of Prussian progress—is the noisiest, and we must add 
the most disagreeable, of the three. Its hero’s unlucky name, 
Schmalz, became a byword in the mouths of recalcitrant Burschen, 
and has still, as the narrative in this agg! sbows, a far from 
easant sound in the ears of honest men. Professor Schmalz, a 
ther-in-law of Scharnhorst, had taken upon Himself to de- 
nounce, in a pamphlet really @ propos of nothing at all, the secret 
societies which perhaps” derived their origin from the Tugend- 


bund, and had incidentally accused Arndt, on palpably absurd 
grounds, of having recommended to the Landwehr the com. 
mission of brutal crimes. By this possibly honest and certainly 
shameless denunciation he did more than raise a storm of 
pamphlets and articles in which Niebuhr and Schleiermacher took 
part. King Frederick William III. forbade the continuance of 
the controversy in an ordinance which made honourable mention 
of the Tugendbund, but renewed the prohibition of all secret 
societies as superfluous in times of peace. But, “ though the 
clamour was now at an end, every one felt that the evil seed sown 
by the informer, who was just about this time distinguished by a 
Prussian and a Wiirtemberg order, had after all not fallen on an 
altogether thankless soil.” 

We gladly leave aside the dispute which, since the publication 
of this History, has been raised about the Prussian order referred 
to, and about its bearing upon the relations between the Prussian 
Government and the denunciations of Schmalz. The subject is in 
no case a pleasant one to form the transition from the literary to 
the political side of a period of national history. At the same 
time nothing could be more certain than that the fears of which 
this worthy made himself the interpreter were far more decisive 
elements in the history of German federal politics during the half- 
dozen years following than the views of Dahlmann or Kotteck, of 
Haller or Adam Miller. For the occasion on which the Federal 
Diet first completely stultified itself, and belied the purpose or 
pretext of its existence, was its blind and dumb acceptance of 
the Carlsbad decrees; and the originating motive of these 
decrees was a panic almost as unfounded and quite as un- 
reasonable as the apprehensions which had prompted the mis- 
chievous twaddle of Schmalz. We say “almost as unfounded,” 
for we think that Professor von Treitschke has done good 
service in showing cause against the supposition that the appre- 
hensions of Metternich and his puppets in 1819 were a mere 
mare’s nest. The section entitled Le Burschenschaft is written 
with no lack of sympathy for the free and unsordid spirit which 
in this age pervaded most of the German Universities—not the 
Austrian, for these, we are told with a sneer, were merely big 
schools—and against which, as in his eyes identical with the 
spirit of Jacobinism, Metternich, in his odd phraseology, told the 
Prussian Ambassador it was time to sévir. But we recognize the 
fact that there was something besides the turbulent enthusiasm of 
the Burschen as large, and the very unpleasing Teutonism of the 
cognate Jwrner-movement, to attract the serious attention 
of the authorities. The club or sect of the “ Unconditionals” 
at Giessen, of whom Karl Follen was the head-centre, are 
described by Treitschke as the apostles of a Nihilism which draped 
itself in the mantle of Christianity, and there is evidence enough 
to show that this view is no baseless fiction. ‘The murder 
of Kotzebue—a deed on the senselessness of which it has 
become customary above all to comment—was really intended 
as an intervention in the foreign policy of the German Govern- 
ments, and was accepted in no very ditlerent spirit by a large pro- 
portion of the German people. And it stood isolated neither in 
intention nor even in tact. How curious, by the way, that this 
fearful outbreak of perverted teeling among a section of the youth 
of the middle classes should have been followed by a widespread 
persecution of the Jews on the part of the masses, to which is 
aseribed the origin of the war-cry “ Hep, hep” (Hievosolyma est 
perdita), “ supposed to have originated in learned spheres,” ard to 
this day not without its echo there and elsewhere in Germany. 

The history of the Carlsbad decrees, and of their more im- 
mediate effect upon German and more especially Prussian political 
life, will well bear reading again in Herr Treitschke’s vivid narrative. 
It is very natural, from his point of view, that nothing in these 
miserable transactions should fill their most recent historian with 
so much indignation and shame as the assent of the Prussian 
Government to the Teplitz compact of August Ist, 1819. In 
this in effect partially secret agreement, the Carlsbad decrees 
against the press and the Universities were settled beforehand: 
and, without receiving any equivalent from Austria, Prussia 
undertook that the popular representation in the Constitution which 
her King had promised to his people should not be “ general,” but 
consist of a central committee formed out of the provincial estates. 
Very justly, Professor Von Treitschke regards this unexampled and 
unworthy concession as a deep disgrace upon Prussian statesmanship. 
Hardenberg, resolved to crown the successes of his career by 
bringing about a Constitution of his own (and not of William von 
Hlumboldt’s) devising, put an interpretation upon the proviso 
different from that which was in Metternich’s mind; but, what- 
ever the result, the disgrace was essentially the same, 

Its cause is, of course, to be sought in the terrors which 
Metternich had contrived to bring toa climax in the mind of King 
William III. Professor von Treitschke labours hard after his own 
fashion—which, we need not add, resembles neither that of Bishop 
Eylert nor that of Count Redern—to make the most of the noble 
elements which undoubtedly existed in the nature of the first 
King of that Prussia which has been known to living men. He 
is, in our judgment, far happier in his elaborate endeavour to show 
how the extraordinary loose bundle of provinces, territories, and 
dominions which had by the Vienna treaties been constituted the 
Prussian monarchy began to be welded and organized into a State 
of surpassing strength and a people which has owed its triumphs 
to a unity of something besides its institutions, The fifth 
section of Book II. of this history, entitled “The Restoration 
of the Prussian State,” is a masterpiece of a kind which the 
author has before this attempted, but in which he has never 30 
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completely succeeded—a survey of singular clearness and a 
picture full of the warmest life. Every — of the Prussian 
monarchy, from the sands of the Baltic Haffs to the vine-clad 
banks of the Rhine, receives its'due notice in this admirable deli- 
neation of the historical and geographical, religious and intel- 
lectual, economical and social, conditions ‘with which Prussian 
officialism had to deal in solving its strangely many-sided pro- 
blem. The historian’s point, of course, is that, on the one hand, 
diplomacy at Frankfort, substantially under the control of the 
Vienna Hofburg, and in no real contact with the needs of the 
nation through well-meaning politicians such as Gagern, did 
nothing for the future of Germany; while, on the other, Prus- 
sian officialism was steadily and soberly in most cases, but not 
without personal as well as real difficulties in its path, accomplish- 
ing its share of the task. Thus in Prussia the work of consolida- 
tion proceeded, though its crowning portion, the common Consti- 
tution, was so long delayed ; and we are, by the perfectly fair, but 
at the same time very skilful, arrangement of this narrative invited 
to regard the petty beginnings of the Zollverein—of which the 
sequel was so long in coming—as a kind of consolation for 
‘Carlsbad. But into these matters, and into the very piquant 
account of the constitutional history of the South-German States, 
the end of a necessarily brief notice is not the place for entering. 
The selfish dynastic policy of Bavaria—no new experience in 
‘German history—and the fast-and-loose character of her religious 
diplomacy, cast unpleasant side-lights upon her pretence of point- 
ing the way to Germany in the establishment of free representative 
institutions; and in the summer of 1819 King Max Joseph was 
only prevented by the warnings of Prussia from putting an end to 
his new Constitution by a coup d'état. In Baden—which, after its 
existence as a separate State had been saved from Bavaria’s 
clutches, strove to leap into prominence as the Liberal State par 
excellence on the right bank of the Rhine—the relations between 
the Grand Duke and his Landtag were almost equally un- 
comfortable. They had not been improved by a Prussian di- 
plomatist for whose memory Professor von ‘Treitschke has no 
flowers to spare—but Varnhagen von Ense has himself written 
more than one book. And in Wiirtemberg, where the fault 
chiefly lay with the unreasonable rigidity of the ultra-Con- 
servative Liberals in the old parts of the kingdom, admirers 
of one of the most ineffective constitutional systems ever ex- 
tolled by foreigners who have not examined their working, 
the whole experiment had for a time been abandoned in de- 
spair. Even so the horizon was not altogether hopeless, quite 
apart from the fact that already in the year 1816, “in the 
midst of the rural tranquillity where Goethe had so often 
sought the bliss of poetic solitude, the first Parliamentary idyl in 
the life of the small States” had been “comfortably enacted.” 
We may smile at Carl August’s constitution in duodecimo, and at 
Hildburghausen’s receiving for the remaining period of its exist- 
ence another “ based on the model of that of Weimar”; further- 
more, we may grant the many errors and weaknesses of which the 
talking and writing patriots in so many German States were guilty 
in this professorial age. But it is impossible to part from this 
most interesting book, of which we hope that an English translation 
may at some time appear, without recognizing that, if Germany’s 
destinies were partly shaping themselves in the bureaux at Berlin, 
the surest guarantee of her future political revival lay in the 
wondrously manifold life, the sources of which were older than 


oe “yarticularism,” and which may happily be trusted to out- 
t it, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSE FICTION.* 


: is always an unwelcome task to find fault with a book that 
+ has been undertaken in a modest spirit, and carried out with 
industry. Mr. ‘Tuckerman has read a great deal, and has read 
along untrodden lines; he has noticed that there was a lack in 
English literature in the direction of a history of British fiction, 
and he has taken for granted that his knowledge of out-of-the- 
way books exactly fitted him to supply the need. But a great deal 
more than a habit of desultory reading is necessary before a man 
can become the historian of a great branch of national literature. 
He must have gained the habit of writing tersely, brightly, and 
exactly ; he must have cultivated a fine comparative judgment ; he 
must have acquired the power of estimating the due proportions 
of the parts of his subject. We are bound to say, on laying down 
Mr. Tuckerman’s volume, that we cannot allow that he is equipped 
in these directions, His style, his knowledge, and his taste are 
gravely inadequate; but he has a worse fault than these—he is 
absolutely devoid of a sense of the relative value of the various 
sections of his theme. The historian who gives nearly three pages 
to Mrs. Delariviére Manley, and only five lines to Charlotte Bronté, 
has certainly lost at the outset all claim to have written a critical 
treatise which can place his name on a level with those of Taine 
or Brandes. But we will not limit ourselves to a single slip of 
this kind, which might be accidental; we will look a little more 
closely into the constitution of the volume. 

If this History of English Fiction had been carried out on the 
scale on which it was begun, it would fill six octavo volumes 
instead of one. The writer wastes seventy-four pages before he 
approaches his subject. He gives us some very poor second-hand 
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gossip about “the influence of the feudal system,” the “ adventures 
of knights-errants,” and “the amusements of the rural popula- 
tion,” all of which has nothing at all to do with the matter in: 
hand; and it is only when we have waded through all this. 
padding that we meet with those names of Lyly, Greene, and 
Lodge which really open the catalogue of English writers of 
fiction. The observations on this school of writers and on the 
Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney are interesting and accurate, though 
they cannot be said to add anything to the history of criticism. 
In the next chapter the author loses himself again. We have no 
hint of the causes of the decline of Euphuistic romance, of the 
influence of the stage in obviating the need of novels, or of the 
rise of the new school of romance in illustration of manners and 
whimsicalities. In this History of English Fiction we actually 
tind no mention of the name of Richard Head, whose wild story 
of The English Rogue, published in 1666, is the first specimen of 
the English novel extant—a book from which Yom Jones and: 
Humplhrcy Clinker descend as legitimately as ever a decorous and: 
stately monarch did from a boisterous captain of pirates. While 
Mr. Tuckerman entirely neglects this very curious and important 
work, he allows himself a lengthy disquisition on the Pigrim’s 
Progress—an exquisite book, but one which is absolutely without 
significance to a student of the development of English fiction. 
And so, without any veritable link in history or criticism, Mr. 
Tuckerman brings us from the Arcadia of Sidney into the very 
arms of Defoe. 

The absence of dates is not the least fault in this desultory and 
ill-constructed book, and the period which we have now reached 
is particularly confused in Mr. Tuckerman’s mind. The Restora- 
tion and the Augustan Age are to him a maze without a plan. In 
his chronicle of tiction he begins this section of his work with a 
consideration of Defoe, proceeds to Roger Boyle, who lived half a 
century earlier, next turns to Mrs. Manley, who was the con- 
temporary of Swift, and winds up with Aphra Behn, who was 
dead ten years before Defoe began to write. Three casual dates 
are all that the author can spare to garnish the two chapters of 
which we are now speaking. In the facts he adduces he owes not 
a little to Dunlop, but he avoids any crude error of statement, and 
has evidently read many of the works which he mentions. We 
have often thought that Mrs. Behn isa writer for whom, when she 
has been duly chastised for her outrages on decency, there still 
remains something to be said; but we confess that her novels 
have never struck us as being worthy of the prominence which 
is given them by Mr. Tuckerman. In a History of English 
Fiction in which less than three pages are awarded to George 
Eliot, and only ten lines to Jane Austen, Aphra Behn receives the 
meed of nine full pages. 

When Mr. Tuckerman finds himself well started in the 
eighteenth century, his conduct of his subject becomes far less 


inadequate. If the whole of his volume were written as carefully 
as the chapters which deal with Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, and 
Sterne, we should not have thought it necessary to expose its faults so 
severely. Yet here, where the material is treated in a less pre- 
posterous manner than elsewhere, we are left more at our ease to 
observe the author's style, and we see even more clearly that he is 
quite unfitted to perform a task in original criticism. He cannot 
keep to the theme in hand; he is for ever wandering away to dis- 
quisitions on political corruption and on the condition of the lower 
classes, which have nothing whatever to do with the history of 
English fiction treated upon so limiteda scale. To Henry Fielding 
he dedicates eight pages—one less, we may observe in passing, than 
to Aphra Behn. Of these eight pages three are filled by quota- 
tions from Fielding himself, and most of the rest by opinions cited 
from Coleridge, Byron, and even Baron Bunsen. Neither the date 
of Fielding’s birth, nor of his death, nor of the publication of any 
one of his books is given, and Jonathan Wild is not even mentioned. 
It must be confessed that the account of Smollett, though equally 
devoid of landmarks, is less rudimentary, and that the orthodox 
opinion is passed upon Sterne without the use of any expression 
which can call on us for stricture. Lest, however, tt should be 
supposed that this section of the work, which is the least im- 
perfect, is better than it really is, we may mention three very 
wmaccountable omissions which would be sufficient to inva- 
lidate the most superficial inquiry into the history of fiction 
in the eighteenth century. f these the first is a mention’ 
of The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, that exquisite ac- 
count of a gentle winged race of Glumms and Gawrays, which 
was first published in 1739, and the authorship of which—for 
Robert Pultock is as shadowy as Robert Langland—has suc- 
cessfully evaded the historians of our literature. Peter Wilkins, 
which belongs to the school of Swift, but is far more delicate 
and tender in its imaginings than anything the fiery Dean 
produced, possesses a lasting niche in the chronicle of English 
fiction, and we are astonished that Mr. Tuckerman should not be 
aware of its existence. In the second place, we find no reason 
to — that he has ever heard of Sarah Fielding, or has the 
least idea that she published in 1742 that amusing, if somewhat 
shapeless, novel, David Simple, which deserves recognition if only 
because it was an early contribution to the new school which at 
that time could boast of only two books, Pamela and Jo 
Andrews. Thirdly, we cannot forgive Mr. Fuckerman, who 
chronicles so many obscure names, for omitting that of the excel- 
lent Thomas Amory, whose quaint novel, or study in fiction, called 
John Buncele, published in 1756, is not without its lovers to this 
very day. 
| So leisurely is Mr. Tuckerman, with all his dissertations and 
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digressions, that he has occupied two hundred and eighty pages 
before he reaches the name of Walter Scott. The rest of Bri- 
tish fiction is summarily dealt with, but with no phrase to sug- 
gest that the author is unwilling to be hastened, in forty-seven 
pages more. Four pages are considered ample for the discussion 
of Scott’s merits ; less than half the number, we must once again 
remind ourselves, which were dedicated to Mrs. Behn. As we 
approach the present day, the fun grows fast and furious, and at 
last a host of names are piled up in a single paragraph, which 
gives us the impression of one of those covered pits which the 
Bechuanas dig for wild beasts, into which lions, jackals, rats, and 
rhinoceroses plunge and lie together in one incongruous mass:— 


Many other well-known writers have contributed to the English domestic 
novel: Thomas Love Peacock, H. Coke, Samuel Philips, Angus B. Reach, 
Albert Smith, R. Cobbold, Edmund Yates, ‘Thomas A. Trollope, Thomas 
Hardy, James Payn, George Augustus Sala, William Thornbury, the author 
of “The Bachelor of the Albany,” Mortimer Collins, G. H. Lewes, Shirley 
Brooks, Douglas Jerrold, G. Crowley, T. de Quincey, 8S. W. Fullom, 
J. Hannay, W. Llowitt, C. Mackay, G. J. Whyte-Melville, T. Miller, 
L. Ritchie, F. E. Smedley, J. A. St. John, M. F. Tupper, E. M. Whitley, 
F. Williams, C. L. Wraxall, and others. 


This is a delicious paragraph. De Quincey must wonder what 
he is doing “ dans cette galere”; and the beloved name of Mr. 
Martin Farquhar Tupper is almost as startlingly out of place. 
Most of the names mentioned have no right to be included at all 
in a history of British fiction, and one or two suffer a monstrous 
injustice in such a casual reference. Mr, Thomas Hardy and Mr. 
James Payn should have received at least a page apiece in a volume 
executed on this scale, and no one would have grudged half a page 
to the quaint and fanciful romances of Thomas Love Peacock. 
But even the names of some of our leading writers of fiction are 
omitted. Le Fanu has been dead ten years; but his grisly novels 
have not so completely ceased to thrill the marrows of the young 
that he should be ignored by Mr. Tuckerman; nor in his cloud 
of female witnesses should he have failed to notice Miss Annie 
Keary, if only as the author of Oldbury and Castle Daly. It 
is hardly to be conceived that the names of Emily Bronté and 
of Mr. George Meredith are wanting in Mr. Tuckerman’s volume. 
Could not Mrs. Behn have spared a page to the authors of books 
which would have been so sympathetic with what was best in her 
intellect as Wuthering Heights and The Ordealof Richard Feverel ? 
One of the most vigorous of recent writers of character-novels, 
Mr. Walter Besant, also is not so much as named, and all that the 
author finds to say of Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. William Black is 
that “ their talents have kept up the interest which the world has 
learned to take in everything appertaining to the land which Sir 
Walter Scott taught it to know and love so well.” 

Mr. Tuckerman signs his prefatory “ote from New York, and 
certain touches lead us to suppose that he is an American. We 
therefore turned to the chapter which he devotes to American 
fiction, the popular theme of the moment, in the expectation of 
finding this, at least, properly examined. But the same vagueness 
and inadequacy of treatment mark this section of the book, or 
rather these qualities are here particularly obvious. The genius 
of Brockden Brown is one which still waits for due recognition ; 
and here, if anywhere, we should expect to find an American, 
fresh from the study of old English novels, particularly ready to 
discover high and original merit of a cognate oréer. ‘The follow- 
ing sentence is all that it occurs to Mr. Tuckerman to say on so 
important and suggestive an occasion :— 


The earliest examples of fiction in the United States were tentative end 
lacking in originality. At the close of the eighteenth century, Charles 
Brockden Brown began the career of the first American novelist with 
Wieland. His pecuniary necessities and the slight encouragement offered 
at that time to American authors made it impossible for him to afford the 
time and care essential to artistic finish. His novels are of an imaginative 
and psychological character, often interesting in parts from the intense 
mental excitement which they describe. They were much admired by the 
English novelist Godwin, whose works they resemble in intensity of con- 
ception and faultiness of execution. 


This is like some schoolboy’s answer to a question in an exam- 
ination paper. No wonder that, as we proceed, we find Mr. 
Tuckerman dismissing the most finished novelist America now 
possesses, Mr. W. D. Howells, by merely mentioning his name in 
a list of nonentities, and conceiving nothing more to say of Mr. 
Henry James than that “he is studying that peculiar form of 
human nature known as the American in Europe.” 

We are afraid there is nothing to be said but that Mr. Tuckerman 
has written a bad book, and the worst of it is that he fills up with 
his bad book the vacant niche that a good book might have filled. 
A really adequate history of British fiction, written by a master 
of criticism, would be a most valuable contribution to literature ; 


and now it is impossible to say how long we may have to wait | 


before we get it. 


MONRO'S HOMERIC GRAMMAR.* 


T is scarcely necessary to say that this is a good and valuable 
book. No one will dispute the need for a special grammar 

of Homeric Greek, or the present need for a fresh grammar 
to take in the abundant materials accumulated by recent re- 
search, er the competence of the Provost of Oriel for the task of 
writing it. Very few English scholars have read the Ilomeric 
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poems as much as he, fewer have studied them as much, and fewer 
still have read and studied so much of what has been written about 


them. Indeed we are half disposed to complain that, with his. 


wide reading in the literature of the subject, he has so seldom 
provided us with references to it more direct than the general list 
of authorities contained in his preface, so that the student who 
wishes to investigate a particular point must often’ make a hunt 
among serial and occasional publications, which a line from Mr, 


Monro might have saved him. It is true that not many students, 


will be affected by the omission. 

Mr. Monro’s manner of writing is, as becomes his theme, simple 
and severe. Certainly a little more illustration from later Greek 
or cognate languages, a little more fulness in tracing the growth. 
of idioms both up to and after the Homeric stage, would have 
made the work more attractive, and for these entertainments we 
were rather prepared by the promising motto “l'objet de cette 
science est de rechercher dans lesprit de l'homme la cause de la 
transformation des idiomes.” But the author may well think that 
a digest of Homeric forms and constructions was enough to make 
one book, and what his work has lost in show it has probably 
gained in practical utility. Not that historical speculations are 
absent; we may notice the excellent section (237) en the deve- 
lopment of the “ Accusative with the Infinitive,” the history of 
the cognate accusative (§ 135, note), the account of the adverb- 
preposition and true preposition (§§ 174 foll.), or, to come to 
minutiz, the remark that the plural in XeAacpevos inmocuvaer is a 
kind of imperfect abstraction (p. 121), the suggestion that the ac- 
centuation of vouds and Aovyés as names of agents may be due to 
personification (p. 75), and the curious little discussion (§ 96, 
note) of the nominative forms imméra, dixpynra, &e., which the 
author thinks may have been originally vocatives and have passed 
into nominatives through a ceremonial etiquette established by the 
great Aolic families that inferiors should always speak not of their 
superiors, but as if to them. We cannot indeed place much faith 
in this last deduction, and incline much rather to see in immora 
the result of some phonetic change. We like better the theory, 
which will be new to most readers, given in § 116, that names 
of agents in -rys may have been formed from feminine abstract or 
collective nouns in -rn (Séxrns from an assumed Séxrn, begging, &c.),. 
through the familiar process which has produced relation (for “a 
rélative”), audience (for “ auditors”), &c. Itis strange, however, 
that we should not find abundant instances of the abstracts in -rn, 
if they existed. Mr. Monro cites none; but eg. pdrn, arn, 
xoitn may be such. 

It is obviously impossible to attempt here the discussion even of 
a few among the innumerable problems great and small presented 
by Mr. Monro. We may say generally that where we are not 
able to accept his conclusion, it is commonly on points which are 
likely to remain matter of opinion, and that from demonstrable 
or avoidable error the book is, to the best of our judgment, most 
creditably free. Perhaps there is no better way of testifying this 
judgment than by a brief criticism upon a section which brings us 
as near to a positive contradiction of the author as we should ever 
venture to go. After stating the usual meanings of the aorist, he 


throws together in § 78 a group of special cases which exhibit, as _. 


he thinks, similar peculiarities and admit of a common explanation. 
“ The aorist sometimes appears,” he says with characteristic caution, 
“to be used of present time, as in Il. 14. 95, viv dé cev dvordpunv 
mayxu pévas otov The aorist here expresses a culminating 
point = I have been brought to the point of blaming. Il. 20, 306 78n 
- « » WXOnpe has now come to hate, i.e. hates,” &e. Surely this 
explanation is unsatisfactory. If the tense whose primary cha- 
racter is that it is “ without the notion of continuance,” the tense 
which in the augmented indicative forms with the imperfect the 
oe and only clear mode of Np past time, can never- 
theless, by a sort of conjuring, made to express a present 
state, it would seem vain to classify with precision the uses of 
a language so negligent of fundamental distinctions. But the 
instances collected in this section, and in § 32 to which we are 
referred, do not require, some of them indeed do not admit, this 
assumption. In the first place, in Il. 14. 95 above cited, and in 
Il. 15.227, Od. 20. 304, there is no difficulty to explain; dvocayuny 
in the first case, émAero in the two others, are ordinary past tenses, 
and might, with the exception of dvorduny, be naturally rendered 
by past tenses in English—“ it was better for him that he yielded,” 
“ it was better for you that you missed.” And, although it is not 
natural in English to say ‘Now I scorned thy wits,” there is 
nothing inaccurate in the expression, provided that we understand 
“now” in the sense of the Greek viv, which signifies here, as 
often, not “ at this moment,’ but “in the present instance.” The 
true peculiarity of Svocduny is not that a past tense expresses a 
present meaning, but that Greek speakers, in describing feelings 
excited by the previous remarks of other speakers, frequently refer 
those feelings to the time when they were felt and not to the 
present time of the description ; dvocduny is as much a past tense 
as éeures, and refers to the same time, the true English equi- 
valent being “Thy speech made me scorn thy wits.” And when 
we write, as we are tempted to do, “ But now I scorn thy wits,” 
we make Odysseus guilty of a deliberate insult to the King of 
Men whicb is not in the original, for his dvoodynv marks the feeling 
as momentary, transitory, and strictly contemporaneous with the 
speech which excited it—a distinction which might be fully illus- 
trated, if space permitted, by those uses of #o6nv, émyjveoa, and the 
like in the Attic poets to which Mr. Monro also refers, Different 
from these and less simple is the case of ll. 3. 415, ras 88 


drexOnpw as viv ExmayN’ épidnoa. Here, again, the peculiarity 
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‘according to English ways of thinking) lies not so much in th® 
- mr] the adverb, which, to be accurate, we should render, 
not at this moment, but as things are now. As to épidnaa, Mr. 
Monro’s own reference, dosdovs oipas poio’ ediduge Pidrnce dé 

ddov dowdy (Od. 8, 481), directs us to discard his rendering 
$ have got to love for the regular I have erally, that is, 
and at all times. Nor will the aorist “with the meaning of a 
present” be more useful to us in Il. 19. 57, where Achilles, 
assembling the chieftains after the death of Patroklos with a view 
to reconciliation, begins his address with— 


*Arpeidn, dp te 10d audorépoow 

mero, cot kai epol, Ore val mep axvupevw 

OvpoBdp@ pevenvapev eivexa Kovpns. 
That émAero is a past tense here is shown by the clause dre 
peveyvapev. The explanation of it lies, we think, in the particle 
dp, which has the same force as in the common jv dpa. “ This 
(namely, sitting in council together as friends) was, as we can 
now see, @ better thing for us then, when we nevertheless 
uarrelled,” &c. 

In the two remaining citations, however, there is at first sight 
some support for Mr. Monro’s renderings. They are Il. 20. 306 
(Poseidon prophesies the future greatness of the house of Aineas), 
iin yap Upuipov yevény Onpe Kpovioy, and Il. 12.271 (the Aiantes 
encourage the Greeks to defend their stockade) viv ém\ero épyov 
drdvrov. But though #yOnpe does in a way “ has come 
to hate,” there is no need to add, with Mr. Monro, “i.e. hates ”; 
the exact equivalent is “at a time now past conceived a hatred,” 
and the addition of #3) no more requires the aorist to have a 

resent meaning or reference than in such phrases as 75n «idov. 
th Il. 12. 271 we acknowledge a difficulty, but do not think that 
Mr. Monro has rightly placed it. The words are— 


& ’Apyeiwv dar’ Eoxos, date peoners, 
xeperdrepos, émet ow mavres dpoior 
dvépes €v viv Exdero Epyov 
kat 8’ avrot rode mov ywaockere. 


Mr. Monro assumes, and perhaps any one might assume, that viv 
means at this moment, in this battle, and infers that émAero must 
be a sort of present (has become). But we submit that the remark 
“this ye yourselves surely know,” proves that emi... . 
dravrov is a general reflexion or yv@pun, and émAero is therefore the 
common “ gnomic” tense, viv meaning not at this moment, but as 
things are, i.e. in the present inequality of fighting power among 
men. Mr. Lang translates, “ For in no wise are all men equal in 
war, now is there work for all,” which is ambiguous, but probably 
represents the more obvious view. 

When we say that we have found no section in the book to 
which we can take as much exception as to the two just examined, 
it will be seen how high an opinion we have formed of its general 
merits. But there is one other slight defect in these same sections 
to which we will call attention, because it is typical of a weakness 
in the author's method which might be noticed not unfrequently. 
_ Neither Od. 20. 304 nor Od. 8. 481 are set out at length, but cited 
obiter and by reference merely, the first in puzzling combination 
with Il. 19. 57. Now it cannot, or should not, have escaped 
the author’s observation that these are precisely the examples 
which do not give independent support to his theory, however 
they may admit of reconciliation with it. These, then, are 
surely the instances which, in a scientific treatment, ought to 
have been set out and exposed to the fullest light. We do 
not for a moment charge Mr. Monro with apes - evidence ; 
on the contrary, these very citations prove the goodness of his 
intentions; but we do think that he is liable to the temptation 
of an orderly mind to put what is trim and shapely, so to speak, 
in the window, and throw all that is loose, fragmentary, or 
doubtful into a dust-bin of small print or under the cover of 
a parenthesis. Though Mr. Monro when roused can, as all 
scholars know, deal severe blows, he has evidently no liking for 
controversy. His forte isin the patient arrangement of what is 
clear and ascertained, a teste which, though good in itself, may 
sometimes be dangerous in such a topic as the Homeric dialect, 
It is of course a matter of long-standing dispute what the 
Homeric poems, as we have them, are, when and how they were 
constructed, and out of what pre-existing elements, if any. No 
one knows better than Mr. Monro how closely these critical pro- 
blems are connected with the grammatical studies which are his 
especial concern, At the osean, o of Homeric criticism lies the 
question, Is there one Homeric dialect? in other words, Is the 

istic usage of Homer constant, or variable to the same ex- 
tent only as we usually find in works of the same author, of 

same period, of the same traditional school—and so on, 
according to the particular view we please to assume or investi- 
gate. We in no way blame Mr. Monro for not discussing these 
problems explicitly ; his task, to give an account of Homeric 
grammar consistent as far as possible, is in itself sufficiently im- 
portant and sufficiently large. But, seeing that the problems 
exist, the utmost care should be observed in marking the points at 
which they arise, and leaving them, if so be, to the shoatal otadlant 


Without prejudice. We cannot think that Mr. Monro has always 


fulfilled this requirement. Take, for example, the exposition of 
the article, where Mr. Monro is, as usual, within his own 
limits excellent. In a note (small print § 264) he sets aside ex- 
Pressly the question “ whether any uses of the article found in our 
texts are post-Homeric,” and we make no objection. Nor do we 

e but applaud him for pointing out that the Attic use of 


“the defining article” sometimes appears to occur in Homer when 
in reality the use is different and more ancient. But why does he 
say in his summing-up (large print § 264) “it is often assumed 
that the use in Homer is not consistent—that 6 is sometimes a 
demonstrative, sometimes an ‘Article’ properly so called”? 
An article properly so called is “a dealing article,” and 
Mr. Monro was bound to have a separate catalogue, not 
a very short one, of defining articles (§ 261). The use in 
Homer therefore is not consistent (whatever this may prove), 
and what is “often assumed” is rightly assumed. Of course 
there is no misrepresentation ning te feta are, as in the case 
of the aorist, faithfully given, but the ment is certainly 
such as to bias an unprepared student with respect to the problems 
which Mr. Monro excludes from his scope. Another instance of 
a somewhat different kind we will take from § 238 on the tenses of 
the infinitive. “The notion of future time may be given by an 
aorist or present infinitive.” This capital dictum is, as Mr. Monro 
lets us know, in a seat om note, extremely doubtful. Almost 
all the supposed aorist and present “ futures” are such that they 
can be converted into ordinary futures by small corrections— 
for mavoacba, xepaigeuev for &c.; and it is 
contended with much force that the absence or paucity of irre- 
ducible cases shows that this irregularity is due to the scribes, 
and that true futures ought to be replaced. Considering the 
great importance of the question both to Homeric and general 
grammar, we should ourselves have raised this doctrine of 
Cobet’s into an equal rank in the text. “ But,” concludes 
the author, “no similar correction can be made in II. 13. 666-8, 
Od. 15. 214.” Now if one example, instead of two, had been 
given of the three common constructions noticed on this page,. 
space might have been made to exhibit these cardinal exceptions, 
at least in small print, which would have multiplied manifold the 
chance that the ordinary student will weigh them, as of course he 
ought. As it is, comparatively few will discover that one of these 
infinitives which cannot be “corrected” into a future is i¢va. 
Into what should we desire to correct it? In the other case 
(Il. 13. Zc.) the aorists are real aorists, and incorrigible ; but let 
us look at it:— 

p ed eidas dAonY emi mds EBawe, 

moAddxt ydp of yepov adyabds Todvedos, 

vovr@ im dpyarén ols ev 
Mr. Monro would translate, according to the common interpretation, 
“ for Polyidus told him that he should perish,” and so makes POicOa 
an irregular substitute for péicecOa. But pOicAa is in apposition 
to xjpa, “he knew his fate—to perish, &c.,” the clause moAAdxe 
« Hodvedos being parenthetical, “for Polyidus had often 
told him it.” The result of Mr. Monro’s manner of treatment in 
this place is an avoidable, though unintentional, misleading. To 
the same tendency we must attribute the fact that there is, if we 
are not mistaken, nowhere in the book a formal and connected 
treatment of pseudo-archaisms, though of course the existence of 
them is recognized here and there. 

More to this effect we might add; but we have already said 
quite enough—perhaps too much—upon weak or doubtful 
points in a work which will do very great service to scholarship, 
and for which all students of Homer, Greek, and grammar owe 
the author their cordial thanks, 


MR. ISAACS.’ 


ie the preface to one of his later novels, Scott amused himself 
by picturing the Waverley series as the production of a joint- 
stock company, of which the principal shareholders were the 
Eidolon of the author, Jonathan Oldbuck, a son of Dandy 
Dinmont, Captain Clutterbuck, and others. In the course of the 
proceedings mention is made of a recent publication named 
Walladmor, erroneously ascribed at that time to Scott himself. One 
member speaks contemptuously of the new romance, to which 
another replies by saying that there were good things in it, if the 
writer had known anything about the country in which he laid the 
scene, and, the Antiquary adds, “ or had the wit, like some of our~ 
selves, to lay the scene in such a remote or distant country that 
nobody should be able to backspeer him.” Some of these remarks 
exactly apply to Mr. Isaacs. e author has had some connexion 
with a newspaper published in the plains. He has been at Simla, and 
witnessed a game of polo at Annandale, about the only level space, 
or rather depression, that can be found at that sanatorium. He 
has also mixed in Anglo-Indian society, and may no doubt have 
caught a glimpse of a Settlement officer riding about the country 
in a pith hat, and a judge dispensing both law and equity, in the 
whitest and thinnest of summer clothing, from the same bench. 
But these opportunities have scarcely enabled him to turn out a 
performance effective enough to disarm a “ back-speering” or 
“heckling” reader. We have had during the past few years some 
very good specimens of stories in which the scene is laid in 
distant or Oriental lands, If any writer aims at depicting 
purely Eastern manners and lives, he should at least endeavour 
to be sure of his ground, and to sketch with the City of Sunshine 
for his model. If, on the contrary, he selects that portion of 
Eastern society which varies the graver duties of law and admin- 
istration by spearing the hog, shooting the tiger, or joining in 


* Mr. Isaacs: a Tale of Modern India. By F. Marion Crawford. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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festivities at Peterhof, Parell, or the Town Hall of Calcutta, he | p 


should follow the example of Sir John Kaye or rival the author of 
Dustypore, . The intimate knowledge of native manners in one 
case must be, such as to disarm any but the most precise and 
fastidious pundit. The picture of the Commissioner or Scotch 
doctor, on the other, should be marked by vigorous and skilful 
touches and yet keep clear of gross and offensive caricature. The 
novel before us, we regret to say, fulfils neither of these condi- 
tious. The picture of Anglo-Indian society is distorted. The 
account of native manners has no real foundation. The main 
character, Mr. Isaacs, is a bundle of impossibilities. The late 
Amir or Wali of Kabul, the unfortunate Shir Ali, was a very 
different nage from Mr. Orawford’s sketch. Ram Lal the 
Buddhist is a mysterious. being, who comes and goes like a ghost, 
and talks an immense deal of high-flown and mystic nonsense. 
We can forgive occasional inaccuracies, if the principal figures are 
anatomically correct, and we haye no desire to magnify the effect 
of such errors and slips as the following. Chapudra is put for 
Chabutara, a terrace. A Commissioner of Revenue and Pelice 
presides over a division and not over a district. This well-chosen 
and well-paid official has probably from three to six districts in his 
division. “A word of Afghan” is put for “a word of Pushtoo.” 
Those who have seen Indian conjurors at their best know well 
whatis meant by the mango trick, or the basket trick; but we 
are startled at the information that “ every one has seen” “# man 
who throws a rope up into the air, and then climbs up it and 
takes the rope after him, disappearing into space.” We have our- 
selves seen a woman apparently resting in the air, or no visible 
support, four feet from the ground, but no one of the many 
resent on the occasion saw her vanish into “infinite azure.” 
ye never met a Hindu who thought life pleasant or “ideal” 
with the thermometer at 110 degrees in the shade, nor is that 
degree of intense heat often attained, except perhaps in Scinde, or 
similar dry and sandy localities. The word Kandt is a great 
snare to Mr. Orawford. This term signifies a sereen or enclosure, 
or usually the upright double walls of a tent which are fastened to 
the outer and to the inner canvas roofs, themselves supported by 
a pole or poles. The pole is first hoisted by a simple process 
familiar to the Khalassis who pitch tents, and the walls are then 
looped on to the roofs ehecwerks, and make a closed verandah in 
which luggage is stowed away and servants sleep. Mr. Crawford 
transforms the Kandt into what is the Shamiana, or awning ; and 
under his Kandts the characters sit and smoke, and listen to long 
stories about Zulus and assegais, howdahs and tigers, But these 
and other blunders are nothing com with the cardinal defects 
in the plot and the characters, and the improbable violations of 
recent history. And so now to the tale itself. 
The author, who, on his own showing, is an American with 
taste for travel and adventure, introduces himself as Mr. Griggs, 
the editor of an Anglo-Indian newspaper. He visits Simla towards 
the end of the summer season of 1879,'and there is thrown into 
the society of a Mr. Isaacs, by whose , bearing, wondrous 
complexion, and arched eyebrows he is completely fascinated. 
We are not surprised when this gentleman turns out to have the 
wealth and influence of Sidonia in Coningsby; but it strikes us as 
odd that, instead of hiring any one of the comfortable private 
houses to be had anywhere between Boileaugunje and “ Little 
Simla,” a range of some six miles in extent, this remarkable 
person selects the lower story of an hotel as his residence, 
and crams his rooms with gold and jewelled ornaments, shining 
‘weapons, uncouth but resplendent idols, narghiles brought from 
Baghdad and Herat, cushions of deep-tinted silk and gold, 
Arabic manuscripts superbly illuminated, sabres with scabbards 
set in diamonds and sapphires from one end to the other, 
and magnificent.cups of jade. We do not know whether the 
Oxford dons will feel it as a compliment to be told that the 
possessor of this wealth looked like a Fellow of Balliol. His 
real history is as follows, The father of Mr. Isaacs was a Persian 
merchant and a man of learning; at the age of twelve young Isaacs 
was kidnapped and sold as a slave at Constantinople to an old man 
who was so captivated with the talents of the lad that he treated 
him kindly and gave him the best possible education. At the age 
of twenty-one Isaacs was thrown into great distress by the death 
of me pein, and had to make his way as a pilgrim to Mecca. 
From. thi plore he worked his in an Arab ship to Bombay. 
Here. the Prophet, himself appeared to him in a vision, and the 
next day he got involved in a dispute with a shopkeeper in the 
bazaar, and was taken before the English magistrate on the charge 
of having defiled or broken the caste of the shopkeeper by handling 
his. sweetmeats. In this the author betrays an ignorance of both 
Hindu custom and Anglo-Indian law. It is neither crime nor sin 
to, touch articles exposed for sale in the bazaar. The Brahman, 
the Sudra, and the Englishman may each and all buy Jadu and 
jallebis, and other choice morsels at any, confectioner’s, and to 
defile and injure caste is not a criminal but a civil offence. The 
Indian Penal Code is sufficiently strict and comprehensive, but it 
would be rather difficult to make the section about “criminal 
trespass” include the imaginary offence of the novelist, unless 
accompanied with violence, insult, or intimidation. However, 
Isaacs, owing to his ignorance of native conventionalities, is let off 
with a fine, which the generous English magistrate himself pays, 
and after this adventure he is helped by an old Mulla and sent on 
to Hyderabad. -In the service of the Nizam he learns English, 
mes a diamond merchant, and by sheer acuteness buys and 
sells “precious stones at a profit of more than cent. per cent. 
Twelve years after his landing at Bombay he is happy, rich, and 


rosperous. In some of this there is nothing absolutely impos. 
‘sible, although the young Persian captive may be thought excep~ 
tionally lucky. What follows makes much larger demands on our 
indulgence. 

Isaacs has already three wives, but this does not hinder 
him from falling desperately in love with a certain Miss 
Westonhaugh, the niece of Mr. Currie Ghyrkins, the Commissioner 
of Mudnugger. If the hero is distinguished by a noble face and 
brow, @ smooth and aquiline nose, symmetry of body, and curling 
lips expressive of both sympathy and scorn, the heroine of course 
has an airy tread, a ringing laugh, rich masses of lovely hair, and 
displays, even when strock down by a deadly fever, “a stately 
editice of queenly beauty and strength.” The Commissioner, who 
is yaa Be as a good-hearted man with an occasional resemblance 
to Joe Sedley, treats Isaacs civilly. Griggs the author, the Com- 
missioner and his niece, his nephew John Westonhaugh, and Isaacs 
constantly meet, ride in the , engage in or look on at polo, and 
take part in all the festivities of the Simla season. John Weston- . 
haugh turns out to be the identical Bombay magistrate who had 
tried the case of Isaacs, then known as Abdul-Hafiz-Ben Isak, and 
fined him under what we have shown would be a forced con- 
struction of Section 441 of the Indian Penal Code. We may re- 
mark obiter that if the hero had been once known in native p 
as the son of Isaac, it would have been more in keeping for him to 
have assumed the name of Yakub or Jacob. However, while 
playing polo he gets an awkward knock on the head from the 
club of an unskilful beginner, falls senseless, is picked up by Miss 
Westonhaugh, but rides home as if nothing had happened. The 
diamond merchant is a bit of a Hakim, and speedily effaces all 
marks of his injury by a marvellous volatile essence with an 
aromatic and indasceiliabte odour. A certain Lord Steepleton 
Kildare, in whom Anglo-Indians will probably recognize a popular 
member of the Viceregal staff, had evidently been also smitten 
with Miss Westonhaugh. But it is clear from the first that he has 
no chance with the diamond merchant. ‘That a native gentleman 
may feel some real admiration for a genuine Englishwoman is not 
impossible. Instances can be quoted where this sort of feeling has re- 
sulted in a union, against which, however ill-assorted, no charge of 
flagrant immorality could be brought. But that a nice English girl, 
invested by the author with attributes that would place half of 
Simla, -with Umballa, Delhi, and Lahore to boot, at her feet, 
should at once fall head over ears in love with the olive- 
——— Isaacs, is a violation of all propriety and probability. 
Englishwomen do now and then, we admit, get up a sort of absurd 
worship for somebody with a turban, emeralds, and a dark skin, 
which is likely to lay them open to misconstruction. We re- 
member the late Sir H. Edwardes telling us that in 1851, when 
at home after his exploits against Moolraj at Multan, he was much 
— and embarrassed by the empressement shown by certain 

dies of rank and fashion to interview Jung Bahadur in crowded 
drawing-rooms. But Miss Westonhaugh is meant, not for a 
leader of fashion, or for anything else but a bright, intelligent, 
and captivating English girl. The plain truth is that no native is 
very likely to experience the adventures or to display the mental 
qualities ascribed to Abdul-Hafiz-Ben Isak. 

The story proceeds, and the scene is transferred from Simla tosome 
out-station beyond Faizabad in Oudh, on the borders of the Terai. 
The whole party go out in camp to shoot tigers. Here we have 
the usual description of Indian Shika, to do the author justice, 
not badly done. There are the comfortable tents, the assiduous 
servants, the table as well supplied as in a populous station, the 
array of well-trained elephants, and the tiger that springs on to 
the trunk of one of the animals, within a few inches of the mahout, 
but is fortunately despatched by the cool hand of Lord Steepleton 
himself. At this part of the story occur two episodes. inae, 
not content with exposure to the sun all day, is persuaded by a 
native to go out at night on foot, and, single-handed, to kill a 
man-eater, the terror of the neighbourhood. Here, again, the 
author stumbles in attributing to natives a desire to possess the 
ears of a tiger as a preventive against evil spirits and sick- 
ness. What generally happens is that"the mahouts singe the 
whiskers of a dead tiger lest they should be haunted by its spirit, | 
and cut out the tongue because it is thought to be a sovereign 
remedy against fever. However, the episode of the night attack 
is nothing to that of Shir Ali. This unfortunate ruler, after a 
life of adventure, hardship, elevation and descent, which would 
make a good romance in the hands of a capable writer, fled, it is 
well known, through Balkh and Northern Afghanistan towards 
Turkestan, and shortly afterwards died, it is said by the Russians, at 
Bamian. Mr. Crawford brings the ex-Wali right down to the con- 
fines of India,and makes him the prisoner of the Raja of Baithopoor. — 
Griggs, Isaacs, and Ram Lal the Buddhist all set out by different 
routes on an expedition to deliver the Amir. They run con- 
siderable risk, and Mr. Griggs has a personal tussle with a muscular 
Punjabi, a retainer of the Raja, which ends in the collapse of the 
latter with a broken arm. Ram Lal employs his supernatural 
— advantageously, calls down a mist from the top of the 

ills to envelop the whole party, and Shir Aliis free. The Amir 
is described as an old warrior, with a broad chest and bow legs, 
producing an impression of enormous strength. His beard was 
eli and he wore an Indian turban. These attributes belong 
to the Shir Ali of romance. The real man was rather short in 
stature, sharp and intelligent in feature, with a decided Jewish 
cast of countenance, and he wore an Herati cap of lamb’s-wool. 
We write from vivid personal recollection and with some ex- 
cellent photographs before us. Shir Ali being safely conducted 
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into Thibet, it becomes necessary to dispose of the other cha- 
racters. This is done by calling in the aid of a jungle fever of the 
Terai, as one of Moliére’s characters called in the doctor. ‘Il 
réchappa, n’est-ce ? Non, il mourut.” No one of ex- 

rience in Indian sport, and rag not the Commissioner of 

udnugger and his able lieutenant the Collector of Pegnugger, 
would dream of organizing a tiger-hunt in the malarious tract at 
the foot of the Himalayas immediately on the cessation of the 
periodical rains. That country is re unhealthy in No- 
vember and December, and, indeed, up to February or March. 
But probably the illogical conclusion of the union of two such 
different beings as Isaacs and Miss Westonhaugh must have struck 
the writer, especially as Miss Westonhaugh would have been 
Number Four; so she returns to Simla and succumbs to the fever, 
and Isaacs, who is admitted to her dying bed, after a solemn and 
rotracted lecture from Ram Lal on destiny, the human heart, 
{ooking onward and looking back, goes off into space, and Griggs 
is left alone. We do not deny to the author considerable observa- 
tion and descriptive power, especially of the scenery of the hills ; 
but his characters are forced and unnatural, his situations and 
tableaux often excite a smile, and his plot is made up of “ Contra- 
dictory Inconceivables.” 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS.* 


O modern poet has been so ill used by misadventures in 


the publication of his work as Shelley; nor has any, when | 


the time for doing Sp at last came, been the subject of more 
patient and devoted labour and learning. As far as mere lapse of 
time is concerned, Shelley might even now be living at a vener- 
able but by no means fabulous age; he would have attained the 
years of Sophocles and a few months more. Landor, born seventeen 
years before Shelley, was not only living but working in days 
within the years of memory and discretion of men still young. 
Yet there seems already to be a gulf between Shelley and our- 
selves, His poems were left in a state hardly paralleled by any 
case, except Shakspeare’s, in the age of printing. Distance and 
imperfect communication between the author, publishers, and 
printers; total want of the author's final revision in some in- 
stances; material alterations made under pressure in at least one 
considerable instance; and the aggravation of all other causes of 
error by a general indifference on Shelley’s to the minuter 
cares of authorship, have made his text, if not as corrupt as that of 
the Greek tragedians when it first became the possession of modern 
scholars, yet something very far from the certainty we commonly 
expect even in posthumous modern books. His poems absolutely 
demand textual criticism, and not wenn invite conjecture. 
Happily, several important additions to the authentic evidence of 
what Shelley really wrote have come to light in recent years. 
Peacock, Mr. Garnett, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, and 
Mr. Buxton Forman have all brought their contributions to the 
task of completing and restoring Shelley’s work. Mr. Forman, 
the latest and most persevering of the band, has given us, nearly 
two generations after the poet's death, an edition which may justly 
be called classical. In its original: form this included both prose 
and poetry; the four volumes containing the poems are now sepa- 
rately reissued, unchanged in general appearance, but not without 
revision of the editor's apparatus criticus ; Mrs. Shelley’s notes are, 
moreover, now reprinted in their integrity. The gravest fault we 
can lay to the book's charge is that it is something too large and 
costly to be possessed by lovers of poetry who are afilicted—like 
divers of their masters as well before as after Chaucer—with lean- 
ness of purse, and whose books are select but few. 
Tn textual no less than in philosophical and literary criticism 
‘there is an historical and a dogmatic school. The dogmatic 
method aims at presenting what the author under examination 
might or ought to have written; the historical at reproducing 
with reasonable certainty, or with the most probability that may 
be attained, that which he actually wrote. Shelley has been dealt 
with in both ways. Mr. Rossetti held it his “ clear duty and pre- 
Togative to set absolutely wrong grammar right,” and in like 
manner to set right points of rhyme and metre. “ Absolutely 
wrong” can only mean (and it is shown by the manner in which 
the purpose is executed that it does mean) whatever to Mr. 
Rossetti’s judgment ap intolerable. That is to say, Mr. 
Rossetti’s text is Sutoed on the dogmatic principle. Mr. Forman, 
' on the other hand, is severely historical; he seldom admits a 
correction without positive authority, and he wholly disclaims the 
pretension of forcing Shelley into an editor’s rules of grammar and 
metre. He may seem over-timid to many readers; and if the 
first thing needful were to have a text easily read rather than to 
have Shelley’s own words, we should prefer Mr. Rossetti’s edition. 
Not holding this for truth (and least of all in the case of such a 
oer genius as Shelley's), we give the preference to Mr. 
orman. When an editor once begins to emend upon conjectures 
of literary propriety, there is no knowing what may happen before 
he has done. Once or twice Mr. Rossetti was led into strange 
aberrations ; the worst but one, perhaps, is in the third stanza of 
the lines “To a Skylark.” The lark was for Shelley “like an 
unbodied joy whose race is just begun.” Thereupon came a Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, and sapiently noted that a lark has a 
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body, and joy is incorporeal, Thus we do not expect joy to be 
otherwise than unbodied, and to compare the lark to ‘an unbodied 
joy” is neither pointed nor true; Shelley, therefore, must have 
written “embodied.” This is a typical bit of scholiast’s emenda- 
tion ; “ just the smart but superficial kind of criticism that readily 
convinces prosaic minds, and is at once accepted by careless and un- 
imaginative readers,” as Professor Baynes, quoted by Mr. Forman, 
most truly says. We shall never fully know how much the Greek 
tragedians and Shakspeare have heen marred by this kind of work, 
consisting as it mostly does in small changes which leave a 
plausible and unsuspicious text. It can hardly be detected when 
its origin has once become obscure. In this case, happily, the so- 
called emendation did not occur to those who had the handling of 
the first printed editions. Still worse than this, however, is a 
certain interpolation for which Mr. Swinburne’s “ deaf and des- 
perate” is not too strong a term; we forbear to specify it. In 
Fpipsychidion Mr, Rossetti has a suggestion of his own which, 
though not so bad, is of the same kindred. Shelley speaks of the 
“-winter-woof of tracery,” through which the sky shines “ with 
moon-light patches or star atoms keen” after the flowers have 
faded ; “‘ winter-woof” naturally and poetically, because there can 
be no tracery and no shiniog through when the mass of leaves and 
flowers covers up all. Yet Mr. Rossetti must needs conjecture 
“‘inter-woof,” an otiose and ugly compound. 
Forman stoutly and rightly maintains the text. His services are not 
confined, however, to defending Shelley against rash conjecture; he 
has been enabled to restore many passages from clear MS authovity. 
This may be well seen in Julian and Maddalo, which suffered 
great wrong at the hands of its first printers, and hitherto had 
gone without redress ; and it is interesting to mark how few of the 
corruptions could have even been suspected, much less the true 
corrections made, without external proof. In one place (at the 
beginning of the “ Ode to Liberty ”) fraternal affection has led Mr. 
Forman to commend, though not to establish in the text, a change 
in punctuation which we cannot think an improvement, Nowhere 
else have we marked any distinct cause for dissent, and this, in the 
Fe of a text needing so much critical care, is saying a good 
eal, 

Much has lately been written about Shelley’s poetry, and the 
time has now come when his station among English poets may be 
fairly ascertained. The first flush of novelty and fame has 
off, and so has the reaction that inevitably follows. No one gave 
better or more terse expression to whatever elements of truth were 
on the side of the reaction than Sir Henry Taylor, in his original 
preface to Philip van Artevelde, written in 1834. He said of those 
whom he called the new poets, meaning chiefly Byron and Shelley:— 
“We sat with dazzled eyes at a high festival of poetry, where, 
as at the funeral of Arvalan, the torchlight put out the starlight.” 
It may be not superfluous to explain that the allusion is to 
Southey’s Curse of Kehama; Southey, now perhaps esteemed as 
much below his just place as forty years ago he was esteemed 
above it. Sir Henry Taylor, developing the judgment thus 
epigrammatically foreshadowed, maintained that in neither Byron 
nor Shelley was there matter of sufficient weight to bear up the 
wealth of diction. There was 4 want of grasp and of reflection, 
of relation to real things. Not that Sir Henry Taylor, a true 
poet and critic, could mix up Byron and Shelley in a common 
undiscerning censure. He proceeds to distinguish. The fault of 
pr hinge thought (if we may presume to sum up thus hastily the 
effect of some pages of careful wating) is that it is unmellowed, 
unproportioned, meagre in true knowledge of men and things, 
essentially commonplace. The fault of Shelley’s is that it is 
swallowed up in imagination, and produces nothing but gorgeous 
visions having no relevancy to actual human life. We are not 
now concerned with the judgment on Byron; so far, however,as 
it notes in him a certain element of vulgarity, it is fully confirmed 
by the opinion of so comprehensive and sympathetic a critic as 
Mr. Swinburne that Byron “had in him a cross of the true 
Philistine breed.” As to Shelley, we cannot think that Sir 
Henry Taylor escaped from the besetting illusion which leads 
men roundly to call new ideas and new aspects of things unreal or 
visionary, because they are unfamiliar or unwelcome. No 
fallacy is commoner in argument and criticism, or more difficult to 
avoid. Undoubtedly Shelley was a seer of visions, walking in 
regions unfrequented by common thought; but his visions were 
not vague or without meaning. His thoughts were often visionary 
in the sense of being fixed on ideals not to be realized in the 
world we live in, or within any assignable time. But they are 
not therefore confused ; they tend to sufficiently definite purposes, 
which for Shelley’s contemporaries were only too distinct. It 
concerns us not, in estimating the poetical value of the ideas and 
their expression, to say whether they are such as a man of mature 
experience, intent on the practical improvement of life for his 
fellow-men, would think it wise.to dwell upon yee | and 
express in emphatic forms. It is well to remember that Shelley 
wrote in the days of the Holy Alliance, and when civil war seemed 
a possible thing to sober-minded men in England; but it is 
enough for us that the burden of his thoughts issued in splendid 
poetry, wanting, it may be, in discretion, but, we must maintain 
even against Sir Henry Taylor, assuredly mot wanting in 

t is true that the symbols and imagery o "3. verse 
unearthly, and keep the reader's apprehension at a strai 
begets a sense of apparent confusion. He gives us little 
we must fly with him, or we fall,. It is also true that 
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obscurity, in particular passages ; and this, though in itself quite 
a different matter, goes to increase the same general effect. But 
this applies only to the longer poems; the minor ones are for the 
most as lucid as they can be—not with the lucidity of prose, 
indeed, otherwise they would not be !yric poetry. We doubt 
whether any one poem of Shelley’s can be found which is more 
obscure than many of Shakspeare’s sonnets, or more difficult than 
Lycidas. And,when all is said, we think it remains a conclusion 
hard to avoid that Prometheus Unbound is the greatest of English 
poems since Milton, and thegreatest of modern European poems ex- 
cept Faust and the Légende des Sidcles. This we take for Shelley's 
masterpiece, inasmuch as it sums up all his varied powers. He is, 
above all, a lyric poet; but is not to be judged, we think, as a 
lyric poet alone. In that field he is first of all Englishmen, but 
still not faultless. His boundless wealth of metre sometimes runs 
away with him till sense can barely keep up with sound, and 
comes perilously near to jingling—a peril which Mr. Swinburne, 
the caly va emulator of Shelley’s versification, has diligently 
and successfully avoided. We do not think Mr. Swinburne has 
ever committed such a fault of workmanship as to invent an im- 
possible female porter for a strong castle to supply a rhyme to 
fortress. We suspect that the harmonies of Shelley's blank verse 
are, to most readers, unduly obscured by the splendour of his 
lyrics. Yet they are more nearly flawless, and hardly less wonderful. 
feven in Alastor, the first of his mature work, there are lines to 
parallel which we must go back to Milton :— 
Where the secret caves 

Rugged and dark, winding among the springs 

Of fire and poison, inaccessible 

To avarice or pride, their starry domes 

Of diamond and of gold expand above 

Numberless and immeasurable halls, 

Frequent with crystal column, and clear shrines 

Of pearl, and thrones radiant with chrysolite. 
It is interesting to compare with this the elaboration of a similar 
theme in the last act of Prometheus Unbound; rays that shoot 
from the star borne by the Spirit of the Earth 

Pierce the dark soil, and as they pierce and pass 

Make bare the secrets of the earth’s deep heart ; 

Infinite mine of adamant and gold, 

Valueless stones, and unimagined gems, 

And caverns on crystalline columns poised 

With vegetable silver overspread ; 

Wells of unfathomed fire, and water springs 

Whence the great sea even as a child is fed, 

Whose vapours clothe earth’s monarch mountain tops 

With kingly ermine snow. 
(Mr. Forman seems to think the use of valueless in this passage 
almost on the verge of allowable innovation; but why? It is 
exactly analogous to the common use of priceless, and the meaning 
is unmistakable.) The last words remind us that earlier in the 
poem (in the third scene of the second act) there is a description 
of the effect of looking down from a mountain peak on a sea of 
mist below, which, though Shelley was no mountaineer, every 
mountaineer must recognize as exquisitely true. 

To those who are accustomed to think of Shelley mainly as a 
vehement, impetuous, and uncontrolled singer it may seem a 
apa to say that he was capable of condensation and austerity ; 

ut we will produce the proof of this also. There is no finer 

irregular sonnet in the langua than the lines entitled 
“Ozymandias”; only the best of Wordsworth's sonnets can be 
called so good, though in a different way. The piece is in the 
Golden Treasury, and everybody ought to know it. But, as the 
things everybody ought to know are apt to be those which nobody 
does know, the safer way is to quote it bodily :— 

I met a traveller from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 

Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed: 

And on the pedestal these words appear : 

“ My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


ff any of us still think Shelley has been overrated, let them con- 
sider how many English poets can surpass or compete with him, 
not in his own peculiar sphere of song, but on this common ground. 
We shall not undertake the premature and invidious task of 
weighing Shelley’s merits against those of any living author; we 
think, however, that those who have the best claim to be con- 
sidered would be the first to acknowledge him as their master. 


THE SARUM RITUAL." 


ay handsome edition of the Sarum Breviary, of which 
Fasciculus I.—not published for reasons explained in the 
preface till after the appearance of Fasciculus II. in 1879—is now 


* Breviarium ad Usum insignis Ecclesiw Sarum. Fasciculus J. Labore ac 
Studio Francisci Procter, A.M., et Christophori Wordsworth, A.M. ‘Typis 
atque Impensis Almz Matris Academie Cantabrigiensis, 1882. 

Notes on Ceremonial: the Order of Holy Communion, with Prayers and 
Rubrics from the Sarum Missal, for Use at the Altar. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. London: Pickering & Co. 1882. 


before us, is reprinted from the Paris edition of 1531, the latest of 
the only three known editions of the “Great Breviary.” A third 
Fasciculus, completing the work, is announced as being in the press, 
Of the “Common Breviary,” or Portiforium as it was usually 
called, there were nearly forty editions printed, of which the earliest 
appeared at Venice in 1483 and the last at Paris in 1557, all com- 
prised in either one or two volumes.» But separate editions were 
published of particular parts, such as the Psalter, the Diurnale, 
and the Pica or Rule of “the Pie.” Of the main divisions of the 
Breviary, corresponding, roughly speaking, to the Calendar and 
Morning and Evening Offices for Sundays, week days, and festivals 
throughout the year in the English Prayer-book, which are 
derived from it, we shall have a word to say presently. In its 
broad outlines the Sarum Breviary is in close accordance with the 
Roman, which has been rendered more accessible to ordinary 
English readers through Lord Bute’s recent translation; but 
there are many variations of detail, and in some of them 
the existing English Prayer-book follows the Sarum where 
it differs from the Roman Use, as e.g. in the arrangement of 
Sundays “ after Trinity,” instead of “after Pentecost,” and in the 
order and selection of the Collects, Epistles and Gospels. The 
present work must not be confounded with Mr. Maskell’s Monu- 
menta Ritualia, of which a new and splendid edition has just been 
issued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford. The two works 
supplement and illustrate each other, but they are quite distinct, 
Mr. Maskell has edited the Missal and Occasional Offices of the 
Church according to the Use of Sarum; the present editors are 
concerned exclusively with the Breviary. But they have between 
them supplied us with a complete reissue of the Offices of the 
Church as used in this country before the Reformation, and which 
form the sources of the existing English Prayer-book. And such 
a publication has something more than a merely antiquarian inter- 
est. If the old saying be true generally, Oportet nos cognoscere 
que majores fecere ut nostra pernoscamus, it has a special applica- 
tion to liturgical studies; it is in fact impossible adequately to 
understand or interpret such a manual as the English Prayer-book 
without some knowledge of the Latin originals from which nearly 
the whole of it—nine-tenths according to Mr. Blunt—is derived. 
Hence one of the eartiest of Mr. Newman’s Oxford Tracts, as he 
reminds us in the Apologia, was that on the Roman Breviary, 
and Mr. Oakeley specifies in his Notes on the Tractarian Move- 
ment, as “prominent among its more proximate causes,” the 
instruction given to his pupils by Bishop Lloyd, when Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, on the history and original 
sources of the Anglican Prayer-book; three years after his 
death, and the year before the commencement of the Tracts for 
the Times, appeared Mr. W. Palmer's Origines Liturgice. The 
Sarum Rite may indeed be said to have a still more direct 
claim on the respect and attention of Anglicans; it not only 
supplied the materials of the existing Prayer-book, but it con- 
tinued in use, as it stands, for over two years in the Reformed 
Church under Edward VI. This fact, which may be new to some 
of our readers, is clearly brought out by the latest and not the 
least learned or able of the historians of the English Reformation, 
Mr. J. H. Blunt :—“ For two years and a quarter of Edward VI.'s 
reign, Cranmer, not less than Gardiner, stood firmly to the ancient 
Mass, Mattins, and Evensong of the Ciurch of England, supple- 
mented by the English Litany, English Gospels and Epistles, 
and English Lessons, and for part of the time by an English 
Order of Communion ”—that is, a short form for the actual ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament to the laity in English under both 
kinds, inserted into the Missal after the Communion of the 
celebrating priest. And thus, until the first Prayer-book of 
Edward VI. was introduced, in June 1549, “ the authorized Com- 
munion Service of the Church of England was the ancient Latin 
Mass of the Salisbury Missal,” with the one slight addition 
already noted, dating from the previous year. It is difficult to 
avoid Mr, Blunt’s inference that Cranmer and his coadjutors can- 
not have regarded the ancient service books, the use of which 
without the least variation was rigorously enforced against all 
innovators, as so very objectionable either on theological or 
devotional grounds. ‘The change indeed from the unaltered 
Sarum Missal to the “Order of Holy Communion, commonly 
called the Mass,” in Edward's first Book was far slighter, except 
in the substitution of English for Latin, than the change from the 
latter to the Communion Service of the Second Prayer-book, 
authorized by Parliament—there is no proof that it was sanctioned 
by Convocation—a few months only before the King’s death, 
chiefly through the influence of Hooper, Bucer, and Peter Martyr, 
but which never came into general use. Yet the preamble of the 
Act of Uniformity, passed in 1552 for establishing this Second 
Book, expressly declares the former one, which it was designed to 
supersede, to contain “a very Godly order, agreeable to the Word 
of God and the Primitive Church, very comfortable to all good 
people desiring to live in Christian conversation, and most profit- 
able to the state of this realm.” 

In order to understand aright the contents of the present volume, 
or Fasciculus, containing the Calendar and Temporale, it is ne- 
cessary to have some knowledge of the structure and component 
parts of the Breviary, which, be it remembered, is quite distinct 
from the Missal, Pontifical, and other Sacramental or Occasional 
Offices of the Church, comprising exclusively the “ Choir Service,” 
consisting of Mattins and the seven other “‘ Hours” (Diurnale) to 
be used either in public or private daily throughout the year, On 
the history and general character of the Breviary Service, as & 
whole, we dwelt at some length three years ago, in a paper to 
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17; 1880), in connexion’ with Lord Bute’s translation of the | the best suited for practical convenience ; still less do we believe 
Roman form, and we have no room here to do more than that the “ — against the Catholic revival” likely to be 


briefly indicate the arrangement and main divisions of the 
Sarum Book. The Sarum Breviary then, as found in the manu- 
scripts and printed editions, consists of four distinct parts ; (1) the 
Kalendarium ; (2) Psalteritum and Commune Sanctorum with 
occasional appendages ; (3) Temporale or Proprium de Tempore ; 
(4) Proprium Sanctorum or Sanctorale. The first of these parts, 
the Kalendarium, which is contained with the Temporale in the 
resent volume, speaks for itself. The Psalteriwm and Commune 
ncetorum, making up the former volume of this edition, require a 
little further explanation. The Psalterium, or as it may be called 
Commune de Tempore, consists of the Psalms sung through in 
weekly course in the Sunday and ferial offices for Mattins, Lauds, 
and Vespers, with the fixed Psalms for the Lesser Hours, including 
antiphons, hymns, canticles, capitula, and versicles. To this 
Ordinarium are usually subjoined the Litany and Penitential 
Psalms and the Vigilie Mortuorum, or Office for the Dead, directed 
to be said on certain days. The Commune Sanctorum, usually 
printed, as in the present edition, after the Psalterium, contains 
the cemmon form for feasts of the Blessed Virgin, Apostles, 
Martyrs, Confessors and Virgins, to be used whenever proper forms 
are not provided in the Proprium Sanctorum. In this division is 
usually contained some supplementary matter, such as the Office 
for the Dedication of a Church, varying in amount in different 
editions. The Proprium de Tempore, which together with the 
Kalendarium is comprised in the volume now before us, consists 
of the variable part of the Choir Services—such as lessons, 
hymns, antiphons, collects, capitula, and a the 
Sundays and greater festivals as well as the weekdays throughout 
the year; and in this portion of the book is usually incorporated 
the Pica, or “Rules called the Pie,” for regulating the relative 
precedence to be assigned to Sundays, Saints’ days, and other 
festivals when, as frequently happens, they clash or “ concur” 
with one another. Our readers may recollect that the “ number and 
hardness” of these Rules is commented on—not without reason, 
if we may judge from a cursory inspection—in the Preface to the 
English Prayer-book. The Pica came in fact to be superseded in 
general use by the plainer and more intelligible Directorium 
Sacerdotum of Clement Maydeston, a Brigittine monk of the 
fifteenth century. It remains to speak of the Proprium Sanctorum, 
forming the fourth division of the Sarum Breviary, which is to 


appear in the third and concluding volume of the present edition. | 


This part contains the “ proper ” or peculiar office—consisting of 
lessons, hymns, collects, antiphons, &c.—for every Saint’s day in 
the year which has a proper office; in most cases part, and in 
some the whole, of the office has to be taken from the Com- 
mune Sanctorum. It may be observed that some few Saints’ days, 
like those following Christmas Day in the English Prayer- 
book, are placed in the Temporale. These explanations will enable 
our readers to form an intelligent appreciation of the carefully 
printed and edited volume now before us as well as of the two 
others destined to complete the series. The editors have done 
their work excellently, and deserve all praise for their labours in 
rendering what they justly call “this most interesting Service-book” 
more readily accessible to historical and liturgical students. And 
it is only fitting that the work should appear under the auspices of 
the Cambridge University Press Syndicate, as Mr. Maskell’s com- 
panion volumes are issued from the Clarendon Press. 

The other of the two works before us appears without any 
editor’s name, and while it also is based on the Sarum Use— 
not the Breviary but the Missal—is of a different kind and is 
— with a different and chiefly practical aim, as may be 
earnt from the following passage in the preface to the first 
edition 

The Book of Common Prayer has been taken as of course of paramount 
authority, but, to supplement its somewhat meagre directions, recourse has 
been had in the first instance to the Liturgy and Ritual of that truly 
“illustrious Church of Saram,” a rite which is continually referred to by 

Brun in his great work on the Liturgies of Christendom ; and by “ De 
Moleon,” in his book, the Voyages Liturgiques; by Dom Claude de Vert, 
and others ; a rite which is substantially the same as that even yet pre- 
served to a great extent in the arch-diocese of Lyons. In all cases in 
which the Sarum rubrics were -deficient or obscure, other English rites 
have been first consulted, and then diligent search made in Gallican autho- 
rities as the source from which confessedly the Anglican Liturgies were 
derived. Some of the minor details in the ceremonial have been supplied 
from books written in illustration of the Italian ceremonies now so widely 
prevalent in the Roman communion, from a desire to fgllow known and re- 
cognized authority even in the most minute particulars, but in no case has 
an Anglican or Gallican direction been set aside in favour of any other. It 
is believed that the result is a ritual which, even with the altered structure 
of the reformed office, bears so close a resemblance to the ritual of Rome as 
to proclaim its kinship with no uncertain voice. 


ss how abbreviated are the directions of the present 
English rubric, and how small their guidance is on many points of 
detail which must be arranged one way or another where any- 
thing like splendour and solemnity of ritual is attempted, some 
supplementary aid may fairly be held to be a desideratum, and we 
are not surprised that, in the abeyance of such an authoritative 
manual as we venture to anticipate may some day be provided, 
Private ventures abound. The one which was issued by a Com- 
mittee presided over by Mr. Berdmore Compton, and which traversed 
the whole Prayer-book, is especially practical and characterized 
by a moderation not always found in such publications. As 
to the present work we do not feel at all sure, in spite of the long 
array of historical and theoretical “reasons” prefixed to it for pre- 


raised by following the Roman ritual in such particulars is at 
all less likely to be provoked by following the Sarum Use, which, 
so far as they ditfer—and to an ordinary Protestant eye the 
difference would be almost imperceptible—is the more elaborate 
and complicated of the two. e have as little sympathy as the 
compilers of this volume with “the strenuous endeavours of the 
Ultramontane party to symbolise the Papal Supremacy” by a 
rigid uniformity of ritual, and we quite agree with > ll that 
there are manifest advantages in a variety of local and national 
usage. Still this principle must have its limits, and no Ultra- 
montane Pope could speak more strongly than the English 
Reformers, who spoke of course from experience, of the prac- 
tical inconvenience found to result from “great diversity in 
saying and singing in Churches within this Realm, some fol- 
lowing Salisbury Use, some Hereford Use, and some the Use of 
Bangor, some of York, some of Lincoin,” while the “ Salisbury 
Use,” which was the most widely prevalent in England, happens 
to be in ceremonial details a peculiarly difficult and complex one. 
It may well indeed be doubted, in spite of Mr. Maskell’s intima- 
tion of a contrary opinion, whether it would have continued 
posmmiaty to hold its own against a simpler Use, if the Latin 
tite had survived in England ; it is significant at all events that 
no attempt should have been made among English Roman Catholics 
to retain it. However, this is a case, if the colloquialism may 
be allowed, where the proof of the pudding is in the eating ; and 
so, whatever book may prove helpful to congregations which prefer 
ap ornate and esthetic ritual, and yet shall be loyal to the spirit 
of the Prayer-book, will have justified itself. Those who 
are familiar with the ecclesiastical literature of the last twenty 
years will understand what we mean by our caution. One of the 


most prominent of the early Tractarian converts, who moreover - 


took a leading part in the ritual phase of the movement, has told 
us that he “ was all but entirely ignorant of the structure and 
ceremonies of the Mass before becoming a Catholic.” Such 
ignorance is much less common now. And, considering how inti- 
mate a structural and historical relation subsists, in spite of 
important changes, between the English Communion Office and 
the Latin forms from which it is mainly derived, this is certainly 
an advan Without therefore by any means committing our- 
selves to what is contained in it in the way of practical suggestion, 
we may welcome the appearance of this carefully arranged and 
well printed volume as an interesting literary contribution to that 
whichsome people style liturgiology. It may be added that the 
complete text of the English Communion Service is incorporated 
in the book, 


THE EPIC OF KINGS.* 


HE present mania for big books and limited editions will 

doubtless wear itself out in time; and already there are signs 
that the genuine reader is becoming weary of buying his literature 
by weight. At first there is a certain pleasure in owning a “ tall 
copy,” no matter how useless its contents; and the pleasure is 
increased when we are assured that only a couple of hundred 
other people can possibly possess the same book in the same 
form, But the joy is not for ever; a book is not any the 
more readable or enjoyable because it can only have a few readers, 
and even the luxury of margin and binding is sometimes 
doubtful in taste and incontestably detrimental to real study. 
The modern éditions de luxe, despite the care and cost devoted to 
them, are somehow failures when compared with the old tall 
copies. The Foulis Virgil of 1778, to take a late and well-known 
example, is a pleasure to look at, and even (in moments of physical 
vigour) to read. Its fine clear type fits its page, its margins are 
not out of proportion, and the two volumes are not so thick as to 
be unwieldy or break their backs. There is a harmony about the 
whole work which satisfies the taste. In our modern large 
editions we go on a different and, as we think, a very in- 
ferior principle. A fine edition now means putting a splash 
of small ignoble type in the middle of a staring expanse of 
white paper—paper, as a rule, dignified with the title of “hand- 
made,” on the strength of its being too thick and stiff to turn 
over properly or lie flat, as it should. We heap these buck- 
ram pages together till they make a clumsy volume, which 
we put into a white vellum or parchment or calico binding 
that soils with the slightest touch ; we scrawl some glaring in- 
scription over the sides, and call the result an édition de lure ! 
Artistically the thing is a mistake. The letterpress should fit the 
page, in spite of all we have heard of the “neat rivulet of 
text meandering through a meadow of margin”; and there can 
be no doubt that though margins there must be—and 
margins, too—they must be in strict proportion to the size of the 
page. Too much margin, though better than too little, is still 
a fault,and in this, as in everything else, est modus. But a grave 
error is the modern custom of putting small type in big pages, and 
trusting to the wide margins to make amends. The type as well 
as the margin must be proportioned to the page, and big books 
ought to be in big type. As it is, we fail to see the beauty or the 


* The Epic of Kings: Stories retoid from Firdusi. By Helen Zimmern. 
With Two Etchings by L. Alma Tadema, R.A. Anda Prefatory Poem by 
Edmund W. Gosse. 
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_achieve as wide and deserved a popularity as Mr. Church’s 


- Hades; and the conflict with the White Div recalls the fight 


Indeed; as we follow the fortunes of the old heroes of Iran, we 


use of such monster volumes as are now the fashion. It is all very 
well to have a fine large edition of the great English classics—like 
those of Fielding and Thackeray recently published—such volumes 
form an appropriate mural decoration for “ every English gentle- 
man’s library,” as the conventional country-house smoking-room 
is called; but if we want to read our classical authors we shall 
probably turn to some more portable edition, Still more when 
a book like the Shah Ndmeh appears almost for the first time 
in an English dress, it is advisable to put it into such a shape 
that we are not physically impeded in the laudable effort to 
learn something of an unknown and therefore prjmd facie un- 
desirable subject. Our forefathers had not so many books to 
read as we have; they could spare time to stand up and —_ | 
them—does not the very word “ peruse” imply leisure, and does | 
anybody ever peruse a book now?—as the portly tomes reposed | 
upon tall desks or lay open on broad oak tables. Now we are 

compelled to rush through our books in the pellucid atmosphere 

of the Underground Railway or in the cooling-room of a Turkish 

bath, and the volumes must be portable to serve our turn. Even 

if we can afford them serious hows in the study, we prefer to be 

able to hold them comfortably and see the whole page without the 

need of a telescope for the decipherment of distant portions. Yet, 

if the reader is weak enough to associate any notions of real 

luxury and comfort with an édition de luxe (which would truly be 

to evince a complete misconception of the French language and 

character), it is as well to undeceive him at once. Such works as 

the Epic of Kings cannot be held in the hand or read in an arm- 

chair. They must be carefully laid open on a large and solidly- 

built table, from which every chance particle of dust has pre- 

viously been removed (unless it is proposed to keep them in that 

abomination of desolation, a paper cover), and the reader must sit 

up to them in a stiff attitude on a high chair, and turn them over 

with white kid gloves. After an hour he will have either a head- 

ache or a crick in the neck. Indeed, édition de migraine would be 

a better title for such works, and the sooner such enemies to cosy 

reading are abandoned for sensible sizes—which may be made 

quite as artistic as the larger scale, as the French printers have 

frequently demonstrated—the better it will be for real bvok- 

lovers, and for authors who wish to be read and not merely used 

for wall paper. 

But when we have said that the Epic of Kings is too large and 
ill proportioned, that its gorgeous binding, though copied from. 
Persian MSS., is bad in colour and design, we have done with 
fault-finding. The book itself—the part that is meant to be read 
and not merely looked at—is charming from beginning to end. It 
was doubtless a bold “emprise” for a lady who knows nothing of 
Persian to tell the stories of the Shih Nameh for the first time in any 
detail to English readers; and, with every admiration for Jules 
Mohl’s magnificent work, upon which the present volume is 
entirely founded, we cannot agree with Miss Zimmern that “ to 
have read Mohl is almost to have read Firdusi.” The tone and 
spirit of an Eastern poet—even a poet of the French of the East— 
are not to be perfectly preserved in a French or any European 
translation. Nevertheless, to work upon Mohl’s version is the 
next best thing to working from the Persian direct,and Miss Zimmern 
deserves all credit for her courage in attempting the task, and for 
her marvellous success in carrying it out. When we read in her 
preface that, “ with a view to reproduce the naive archaic character 
of the original,” she had ventured to tell her stories “in the 
simple language of the age of Shakspeare and the English Bible,” 
we confess to certain muttered comments on the overweening 
assurance of authors; but when the book had been read to the 
last page, with unfailing delight, the comments were felt to be 
misplaced. Miss Zimmern has indeed mastered a pure simple 
English which fits the antiquity of her subject, and the stories are 
told in a manner which must provoke the envy and admiration of 
all who have attempted this singularly difficult style of com- 

ition. There is nothing harder than to tell the ancient 
egends of a people without introducing a modern tone. Mr. 
Church has succeeded in rewriting the tales of Hellas in a way 
hitherto deemed almost unapproachable; but we may now place 
Miss Zimmern’s paraphrase of the Persian legends on at least a 
level with those of the interpreter of Hellenic myths; and, if her 
book were not hampered by its size and cost, it would undoubtedly 


delightful volumes, 

It is strange, indeed, that no previous attempt (if we except a 
r¢ 4 little volume of extracts, published with the initials 
“8. R.,” by Messrs. Williams and Norgate) has been made to in- 
troduce English readers to the Persian poet whose work ranks 
with the Iliad and Odyssey, the Nibelungen Lied, the Maha- 
bhérata, and the Ramayana among the six great national epics of 
the world. The Shih Nimeh, or Book of Kings, is inferior in 
heroic character and genuine national feeling to none of its rivals. 
The incidents are splendid in their archaic rudeness; and the 
pictures of battles and single combats, of wild adventures and 
perilous solitary journeys amid supernatural terrors, ate worthy 
of Homer himself. As we read of Rustem’s fearful ride to 
Mazinderin, one of the most vivid and impressive episodes in a 
career full of marvels, we are reminded of Hercules’s journey to 


between Siegfried and Fafnir. The Passing of Kay Khusrau, with 
the mysterious storm and fall of snow that veiled the death of 
the King, is’ every whit as entrancing as the Passing of Arthur. 


seem to see again the figures of the well-known knights of 


mediseval romance and the wild uncouth forms of the ancient 
demigods of Walhalla. There is a Gawain and a Launcelot in the 
Shih Nameh, as well as an Achilles and a Nestor. Nor are the 
men alone images of heroic figures known before; in Gurdafrid 
we recognize a Brunhild; and, as she rides forth to single combat 
with Sohrab, we remember how 


Graditur bellum ad crudele Camilla. 


The tales teem with such analogies—analogies that arise from the 
common ideas of primitive races, to whom the same notions of 
what is great and noble occur wherever they may happen to be in 
the scale of time or place. Firdausi’s highest merit is in the skill 
with which he welded together the legends of his nation, pre- 
served their original simplicity, and told them in the “sweet 
Farsi” before it had mingled with the tongue of the Arab con- 
Lay To scholars, the purity of Firdausi’s Persian is a main 
elight; and its freedom from Arabic admixture, though the 
Arabs had ruled Persia for four centuries, is a continual wonder, 
though partly accounted for by the distance of his birthplace from 
the Mohammedan capital. But English readers will love him 
most for his devotion to the old legends of his country; they will 
think less of the pure style than of the reverent soul of the poet, 
Who loved the ancient kings, and learned to see 
Their buried shapes in vision, one by one, 
And wove their deeds in lovely minstrelsy ; 
who “through sixty thousand verses clear”—couplets rather— 
“ sang of feuds and battles, friend and foe, 
Of the frail heart of Kaous, spent with fear, 
And Kai Khusrau who vanished in the snow, 
And white-haired Zal who won the secret love 
Of Rudabeh where water-lilies blow, 
And lordliest Rustem, armed by gods above 
With every power and virtue mortals know.” 


It is, however, scarcely fair to lop a few lines from the narrative 
which Mr. Gosse has prefixed to Miss Zimmern’s stories. “ Firdusi 
in Exile” is an advance on most of Mr. Gosse’s previous work, 
The poet has caught something of the dignity of his Persian 
subject, and his picture of Firdausi in the evil days which fol- 
lowed the completion of the Shih-Nimeh and Mahmid’s contu- 
melious reception of the work is drawn with grave simplicity. 
Whilst cordially welcoming a courageous and successful attempt 
to interpret Firdausi without Persian, we must point out the con- 
sequences of the absence of a little scholarly supervision. In Mr, 
Gosse’s poem, for example, the name Mahmoud is sometimes 
accented on the first syllable, whereas it can properly be accented 
only on the last, whilst Khusrau, on the other hand, has the accent 
on the first syllable. Ghaznin, again, should be Ghazni; Dikhans, 
Dihkins ; neurouz, nauriz; mubids, mébeds; Thimasp, Tahmasp. 
French, German, Italian, and Indiat systems of orthography are 
mixed up in such forms as Saum (for Sim) and Zal; Deevs and 
Jemshid (for Divs and Jemshid), and Tukht-e-Jemsheed (for 
Takht-i-Jemshid) ; Nouschirwan, Serosch, Mansur, Tous, &c. The 
mischief is not great, but a little care would have prevented some 
laughable errors. In spite of these, the book will be a notable 
addition to the libraries of those who care to know the great 
classics of the world—when it is reprinted in a sensible form, 


TO THE GOLD COAST FOR GOLD.* 


Came BURTON is not only one of the most daring and 
distinguished of travellers, but a man of very rare acquire- 
ments and extraordinary general information. He has been almost 
everywhere; he has seen almost everything; he is gifted with a 
singularly retentive memory, as his habits of thought are almost 
aggressively original. Besides all this, he is a practised writer; 
and yet we must own to finding his books disappointing, and even 
irritating. The style is nervous and trenchant; butit is involved, 
and often obscure. Where his meaning should apparently be 
plain, it is often very hard to follow; and he assumes our ac- 
quaintance with the colloquial words and idioms of all countries, 
or coins’ original expressions to convey his thoughts. A philolo- 
gist might see nothing to protest against in the coinage, but it is 
apt to take the ordinary reader aback. In short, if we were 
asked to suggest to a foreign Examining Board subjects in 
contemporary English literature that would bring their victims 
to infallible grief, we should unhesitatingly recommend the trans- 
lation of some of Captain Burton’s works; and these volumes 
would serve the purpose as well as any others. Neverthe- 
less} and notwithstanding the inevitable drawbacks, this nar- 
rative of investigations in the mining districts on the Gold 
Coast is not only instructive but entertaining. We have 
vivid pictures of African scenery and manners, with graphic 
sketches of types of native character, although these last are 
drawn appropriately enough in black and sepia rather than in 
rose-colour. The impressions are fresh because our West African 
settlements have been changing, in some respects for the better, _ 
in others for the worse. Yet they are the deliberate convictions 
of a veteran, who, having familiarized himself with the country of 
old, has been able to correct them by his earlier experiences. 
Captain Burton, as everybody must know, is a man of stron 
prepossessions, who is in the habit of speaking out his min 
* To the Gold Coast for Gold: a Personal Narrative. By Richard 


F. Burton and Verney Lovett Cameron. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1883. 
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jthout fear or favour. He has no great liking for the mission | 
pom as a c’ass, and has a very moderate faith in the fruits of their 
labours. He detests the ordinary specimens of the “ nigger ”—to 
do him justice, he knows the nigger very well—nor does he believe 
that “niger,” as he calls him, is greatly benefited by being 
Christianized and nominally civilized. As to the civilizing of 
our pagan black brethren, at all events, he has seen little reason to 
change his former opinions. In the course of his recent travelling 
or touring he found that the quality of his native carriers an 
boatmen had by no means improved, although the wages that 
remunerate their indolence had been rising. We can conceive 
nothing more irritating to a quick-tempered man, nothing more 
certain to sour all the milk of human kindness in his nature, than 
having to keep a caravan of Africans working up to their collars 
when his health was indifferent and his time precious. It strikes us 
nevertheless that, in this book upon the Gold Coast, Captain Burton 
writes more charitably and generously than he used to write; and 
if we remember the hardships he underwent, and the provocations 
that fretted his temper, we must admit that his comparative 
moderation of is very much to hiscredit. Simply entitling 
these volumes “ To the Gold Coast” is, however, assuredly some- 
thing of a misnomer. Very nearly one half of Captain Burton’s 
own narrative is occupied with the story of his wanderings from 
Trieste to Teneriffe, before he made his way from the Canaries 
to the Gulf of Guinea. The preliminary narrative is interesting, 
but decidedly irrelevant, considering that, having started with 
the navigator on a quest for gold, we care little even for such 
dramatically sensational episodes as “ The Repulse of Nelson” from 
Santa Cruz, to which one lengthy chapter is devoted. But when 
he actually reached the goal of the expedition the action moves 
quickly enough ; for, having been unduly delayed by adverse cir- 
cumstances, he had much to do in a limited time. 

He had met the companion of his travels at Madeira, and 
the adventure on which they were bound was full of charm for 
them both. Everything was to be subordinated to the business 
immediately in hand, which was prospecting or investigating 
precious deposits on the Gold Coast which might be turned 
into profitable concessions. “G phy is good,” says Captain 
Burton, enthusiastic explorer as he is, “ but gold is better.” 
This is a fagon de parler, we may suppose, but one which 
might be taken as the motto of the explorers. Nevertheless, 
Captain Cameron did take a series of successful geographical 
observations, and mapped out much of the local topography 
and hydrography with laudable exactness; while Captain Burton 
calls the attention of the Admiralty to the very dangerous 
errors and shortcomings of their charts, where any inaccuracy may 
be of the last importance to the lives that are being perpetually 
endangered among the reefs and sandbanks of the shallows, 
Nothing, indeed, illustrates more strongly the strength of the 
aurt sacra fames than the whole history of our trade with that 
deadly country. Nature would almost seem to have warned away 
the white man, for there is nothing like a tolerable harbour on the 
almost unindented curves of the coast. Under the most favourable 
circumstances, ships and steamers have to ride at anchor in open 

ach, e shipping and discharge o and passengers have 
to be effected and small boats, which be 


managed by practised boatmen in the rolling barriers of surf. In | 


certain winds the breakers become impracticable for days; 
and in on-shore storms there is nothing for it with the vessels 
in the offing but to slip their mong and stand out to sea. The 
bars of magnificent rivers are silted up with sand or mud, and 
are hotbeds besides of the most deadly malaria, which embodies 
itself each night and morning in densely pestiferous grey fogs. 
The distant view of a settlement is sometimes beautiful; and 
even Captain Burton, who often criticizes the raptures of earlier 
travellers, admits that there is much that is singularly fascinating 
in the waving billows of bright green verdure which clothe the 
cliffs and the creeks. But the enchantment vanishes on a nearer 
view; and second impressions on setting foot on the shore are 
almost invariably repulsive. The brackish water stagnates every- 
where in fetid swamps, where the matted growth of the man- 
groves almost defies reclamation and drainage. Not that there is 
superfluous energy for undertakings of the kind. The natives, 
who thrive like their fowls and goats, are among the laziest of 
created ain. Even when comparatively civilized, they can live 
comfortably for a trifle ; and, when they are tempted to any exertion 
by handsome pay, they dawdle through their duties under perpetual 
compulsion, All of them areindolent; most of them are cowardly ; 
and the more manly races are good for little but fighting, 
and can only be kept in discipline by. constant supervision, 
Captain Burton gives a very unpleasant picture of the Houssa 
“rural police,” although he says that the men have soldierly 
qualities, But when detached upon outpost duty under native 
hon-commissioned officers, they do readily what seems good in 
their own eyes, and lay pn: A under contribution the com- 
patriots whom they ought to protect. As for the white officials 
or the mercantile agents, it is marvellous, considering the climate, 
how they can attend to their duties or their business. Captain 

urton quotes with approval the remark that, if we wish to have 
a fair idea of West Africa at its best, we have only to pass a week 
in the tropical houses at. Kew. The atmosphere is loaded with a 
tepid damp, rusting metals and mildewing clothes, in spite of the 
blaze of the midday sunshine; and the process of acclimatization 
Means nothing else than losing European energy and vigour after 


/a turn or two of intermittent fever. Oaptain Burton and his com-' 


rade, seasoned to African travel as they were, both broke down; 
and Captain Burton himself at last had to leave the coast inva~ 
lided. It is true that they had to contend with adverse cir- 
cumstances, and that they were tempted to neglect some simple 
precautions. Contrary to their intentions, they had delayed their 
arrival till the hot season; when in the settlements they omitted 
to have fires both night and morning; their business led them into 
the most unhealthy districts; and, instead of husbanding their 
strength and powers, they were eo to expend them recklessly. 
All the same, we feel that when such men succumb in so short a 
time the outlook for the ordinary European immigrant must be 
ugly, to say the least of it. 

his, we believe, will be found to be one of the greatest difficulties 
in successfully working the mines which the travellers went to in- 
spect. For, if one thing is more certain than another, it is that 
honest and experienced European supervision is indispensable. But, 
if officials die off like flies in the comparative luxury of such 
“cities” as Axim or Sierra Leone, what is likely to be the 
fate of the mining “captains” and clerks, who are doomed to live 
in shingle fereene in the jungle. The labour question Captain 
Burton proposes to solve by promoting the immigration of 
coolies, or, by preference, of Chinamen. ‘These industrious fellows 
will not only be invaluable themselves, but they will stir up the 
natives by exciting emulation. Of the ac wealth of these 
malarious. solitudes we presume there can be very little doubt. 
Since the gold discoveries in California, and subsequently in 
Australia, we of this generation are almost ready to ignore the 
reason that gave the half-forgotten “Gold Coast” its glittering 
name. Yet there was a time, and not so very long ago, when 
that coast supplied the world with a large part of the gold in 
circulation. As may be supposed, the processes that furnished 
the yield were primitive enough ; and modern mining science has 
a field before it the very outskirts of which have barely. been broken. 
Yet it is Captain Burton’s strong opinion that comparatively simple 
engineering, such as a “ hydraulicking,” will pay the best. 
There is generally no of water; and, to say nothing of the 
rainy seasons, the richest deposits are in the beds or along the 
banks of the watercourses. But it is significant of the difficulties 
with which mining associations must contend—not the least of 
these being the inveterate dishonesty of the natives—that he 
suggests that in certain circumstances it would probably be worth 
while to send the ores and broken oe to Europe for smelting. 
And when that course is suggested, we must carry in our mi 
the expense and delays in the embarkation of — As for the 
prime cost of the claims, taking the golden possibilities of wealth 
into account, it mee to be absolutely insignificant. Yet Captain 
Burton is inclined to maintain that it generally ee a reason- 
able estimate, since the rights of an African kinglet are essentially 
“limited,” and he has seldom the means of vindicating his preten- 
sions. The risks as well as the expenses of development must 
fall necessarily on the shareholders, and what they have chiefly 
to look at, should they be satisfied as to the chances of any par- 
ticular mine, is whether the promoters and speculative siddierneri 
have been dealing fairly by them in the bargain. 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 


N writing a novel which has its catastrophe in the circum- 
stances of the bombardment of Alexandria Mrs. t has 
followed rather a French than an English practice. Hitherto, 
though English novelists have of course often taken recent subjects, 
the lapse of time recognized by Kingsley’s title, Two Years Ago, 
has been about the least they have considered sufficient.. Even 
the remarkable n who some years since constructed the seco: 
volume of a novel out of something yery like a verbatim report o 
a famous and scandalous trial, waited, if we remember rightly, for 
at least a year. They are ina much greater hurry in France, We 
remember counting about half a dozen novels in which there was 
the incident of a woman being injured while 
after something of the sort had happened in France ; and the “ 5 
of the Union Générale last, year was still in everybody’s ears when 
the active craftsmen of MM. Charpentier, Calmann-Lévy and 
Ollendorff had it all between yellow covers, Mrs. Sergeant has 
followed these models, but scarcely with the implicit following of 
Mr. Edward Jenkins. “Except for the convenience of bringing in 
places and customs with which she is evidently well acquainted, 
the Indian Mutiny, or the War of 1870, or 4 te any sudden 
cause of bloodshed and disturbance, would have ans her par. 
pose just as well, The bombardment scene and the riots whi 
preceded it are fairly done ;. but the interest of the-book does not 
depend on them. Such interest as it possesses turns partly on the 
character and love adventures of a very able heroine and a 
very disreputable hero, and tly on the sketches of the 
manners and customs of the lish colony at Ramleh. This 
latter is done with a deal of vigour and life and with 
evident knowledge. It is a remarkable picture (such as might 
have been, and indeed has been, drawn more than once before in 
other conditions) of the curious temerity with which Europeans, 


* Beyond Recall. By Adeline Sergeant. 2 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1883. 

Earnest Madement. By Major R. D. Gibney. London: Allen & Co. 
1882. duit 
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and especially Englishmen, give hostages to fortune by living a 
family life aeons or semi-barbarous countries with all the 
elaborate luxury and the entire absence of thought for defence 
which is usual at home. The Alexandrian affair was the last 
warning of a certain unwisdom in this practice; but it is not at all 
likely that it will be more effective than those which have gone 
before it. What has been called “ the impulse of an Englishman 
to write to the Times if a policeman is not always at hand in the 
interior of Africa” is probably an ineradicable one ; and perhaps it 
ought not to be eradicated. If we have always had a singular 
talent for getting ourselves and our families into scrapes and being 
indignant thereat, we have also had, and even in these days have 
not altogether lost, a singular faculty for getting ourselves and our 
families outeof them. It is an interesting higtoricai speculation 
what would have been the result of the Sicilian Vespers if the 
French had been Englishmen, But this is taking us rather too 
far from Beyond Recall, 


The second interest of the book is, as has been said, the contrast 
between the character of the hero and that of the heroine. The 
heroine is good, but a little destitute of backbone, and it is pos- 
sible to take a different view of her extraordinary talent for self- 
sacrifice from that which apparently Mrs. Sergeant would have us 
take. Anne Carteret has an uncle, to whom she gives up some of 
the best part of her youth; and he leaves her two thousand a year. 
She discovers that he has a sister and nephews with whom he 
has quarrelled, and gives nine-tenths of it up to them. This is 
generous, but, as her friends point out to her, unpractical and 
somewhat unjust. She might have provided for the actual 
necessities of these people, but what right had she to bestow 
practically a man’s whole fortune on the very people he wished 
not to have it? There are more ways of looking at justice than 
one. Then she has another trial. A handsome scoundrel engages 
himself to her when he is practically engaged to somebody else. 
This is very bad, and would justify her perfectly in giving him up. 
But apparently she performs this act, not out of legitimate resent- 
ment, but because the other girl's mother suggests that her 
daughter will be nearly penniless if she does not marry the man. 
This makes her second piece of self-denial (if it can be called self- 
denial not to marry a very low kind of lover) us dubiously moral 
as her first. To bring about the marriage of a man with a woman 
whom you have the best of reasons for knowing that he does not 
love is, we should say, a decidedly immoral act. The most in- 
teresting character in the book, however, is the lover in question. 
He ia an excellent subject for any one who wishes to study the 
psoas of the British character as represented in the heroes of 
novels. The wicked and immoral hero is of course a recognized, 
we had almost said a legitimate, personage. He has, merely as an 
Englishman, an unbroken descent from Richardson’s Lovelace, and 
is thus a gentleman of family and position in the novel country. 
But Mr. i ohn Denzil Lawrence, who is the hero of Beyond Recall, 
is by no means a Lovelace, nor are his misdeeds of the kind which 
comport with the characteristics of the heroes of the delightful | 
writer who calls herself Ouida, and whom it is charming to 
imagine as in correspondence with Richardson, That Mr. 
John Denzil Lawrence forgets to be off with the old love before he 
is on with the new is no doubt not a strictly proper act, 
but it may be feared that there is a good deal of human nature 
in it. The same excuse, except by a confirmed misanthropist, 
will hardly be made for the series of deliberate lies by which, at a 
time when there is no extraordinary or overmastering temptation to 
commit them, he avails himself of the fact of his having a cousin 
of the same initials to shuffle off his personality and avoid dis- 
agreeable inquiries; nor for the amiable way in which he makes 
use of accidentally-gained knowledge to discredit a man whom he 
thinks a rival, In short, Mr. Lawrence is a very accomplished 
cur; and, though the author takes care to show all proper dis- 
approval of his acts, and to administer abundant poetical justice 
to him, it is not clear that she quite grasps the fact of his extreme, 
and let us hope exceptional, currishness. The character of his 
aunt and would-be mother-in-law Mrs. Seymour, who dragoons 
him and Anne ruthlessly in order to accomplish her projects for 
her br may. is not very original, but is cleverly enough worked 
out. e daughter Claire is also a good sketch. In fact, as a 
collection of character-pieces the book deserves considerable praise, 
the best of all being the second heroine Michelle Dumaresq, 
whose happiness is very nearly wrecked by Mr. Lawrence’s ami- 
able and gentlemanly revealing of secrets. The discussions intro- 
duced on the Egyptian question are not remarkable for political 
power; but it is satisfactory to find Mr. Lawrence rather on 
the side of the national party. As to the literary merits of the 
book, it is written with fair power of description and very toler- 
able aptitude for dialogue, but with some oddities of expression. 
Thus Anne Carteret assures us that she has taken care that the 
property she has surrendered shall be “equably divided.” If this 
is not, which it may be, a simple misprint, it conjures up an agree- 
able picture of grave and contented division of the spoil on the 
part of the lucky nephews and nieces. 

Earnest Madement is one of those innocent novels with a pur- 
pose which, when they do not bore the reader too terribly, are 
often very smusing. Major Gibney’s purpose is a temperance 
purpose ; and, like all temperance advocates who are not impostors 


or sour fanatics, he is great fun. Major Gibney enjoys a preter- 
natural acquaintance with the habits and manners of devils. He 
is always telling us that devils would shudder (we think we are 
not belying him in saying that he once makes himself responsible 


for the statement that devils actually did shudder) at the language 
and conduct of his awful example, Earnest Madement pére. It is 
lucky for Major Gibney that he doesnot live in the days of the British 
Solomon, or this familiarity with Satan’s invisible world might have 
brought him into awkward plights. The person who makes devils 
shudder is a gifted artist educated at Eton and Christchurch, who 
ruins himself, practically kills his wife, and makes his son miser- 
able by drink. According to Major Gibney’s own account, his 
last outbreak is entirely due to the meddling conduct of a foolish 
old teetotaller, who forces a six months’ pledge on him with the 
tolerably certain result in such a case of a desperate relapse, 
Earnest Madement the son, after teaching drawing to and falling 
in love with the foolish old teetotaller’s daughter, enlists, performs 
prodigies of valour and discretion in the Sikh and Crimean Wars, 
gets promoted through all ranks and commissions with marvellous 
celerity, preaches temperance everywhere, interferes with medical 
prescriptions in a way which might conceivably have exposed him 
to an indictment for manslaughter, expresses sentiments on various 
subjects with more decision than elegance or judgment, gets despe- 
rately wounded, and marries Emmeline Playfair, the golden-haired 
teetotalleress. Here is Major Gibney’s idea of the sentiments of a 
model heroine who is just engaged, and has been lectured on some 
point of botany by her prig of a lover :—“ ‘ How little altered he is,’ 
thought Emmeline Playfair; ‘his way of demanding my attention 
to his remarks on the difference between buttercups and rock roses, 
and his making me point out those differences, reminded me of the 
days when I was kept to drawing straight lines only by his dic- 
tation. Earnest has a will of his own, and is perbaps a litile 
demanding, but it is my duty to yield, and thus thinking, she 
resolved to be an obedient wife to Earnest Madement.” More 
sheng ge a fortune, and all sorts of good things, besides the 

and of this admirable Griselda, crown the fortunes of Earnest 
Madement, the moral of course being that fame, forture, and 
admirable Griseldas will naturally come to him who drinks not 
himself neither lets others drink. Major Gibney has some views 
on army reform as well as on social science ; but, as he may be pre- 
sumed to speak there with knowledge, and certainly does not 
speak with the same innocent fanaticism as on the other 
point, he is at once less amusing and more authoritative. The 
early scenes of the book are pitched at Warminster thirty or forty 
years ago, and show a familiarity with Wiltshire country life 
and the life of small country towns generally at that time which 
is not unpleasing. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


= second part of Fritz Hommel’s (1) important work on the 
Semitic nations and their languages is occupied by a pre- 
liminary survey of the non-Semitic races who preceded them in 
Egypt and Babylonia. Many of the writer's conclusions must, in 
the present state of our knowledge, necessarily appear uncertain 
and disputable, but there is nothing palpably paradoxical, and 
perhaps not much which has not been asserted by previous in- 
vestigators. One of the points on which he most strongly insists 
is the superior antiquity of Babylonian, or rather, to adopt the 
term employed by him, Sumerian civilization, to the Egyptian. 
The Egyptians he holds to be a Hamitic people, akin to the 
Galla and the Berbers, but to have entered Africa from Asia 
before the differentiation into Hamites and Semites had taken place, 
While the African languages remained in a condition of arrested 
development, the Asiatic branch became Semitized, and absorbed 
the primitive speech of the two great pre-Semitic civilized kingdoms 
—Northern Babylonia or Accad, and Southern Babylonia or 
Sumer. The distinction between Accadian and Sumerian, he 
declares, cannot be too strongly insisted upon. The Sumerians 
were the older race; the remains of their literature precede the 
Accadian by perhaps half a century. This most ancient literature, 
official inscriptions apart, consists chiefly in incantations and 
magical formule, indicating a creed akin to the Shamanism of the 
Tartars at the present day. In Accadian religious literature, on 
the other hand, Semitic affinities are distinctly apparent ; to this 
branch belong all the psalms of individual aspiration or penitence 
which so strongly recall the Hebrew Psalter, as well as the myths 
of the Creation and the Deluge, and the Babylonian cosmogony in 
general. If the distinction proves not to be entirely fanciful, it 
will remove the chief difficulty in the way of the theory of the 
pre-Semitic origin of Babylonian civilization—that of attributing a 
complicated theology and an exalted degree of religious sentiment 
to a Turanian people. Of the advance of the Sumerians in civi- 
lization Herr Hommel entertains no doubt; he gives a list of 
words from their language indicative of progress in the arts of 
life, and the locality of their settlements along the mouths of the 
Euphrates is an indication of the larger part of the draining of 
the Babylonian marshes having been performed by them, ‘Their 
arrival in the Delta of the Euphrates must, he thinks, have taken 
place before 5000 B.c., and a tolerably fair chronology can be 
traced from B.C. 3000, 


The seventh volume of Max Duncker’s “ History of Antiquity” (2) 
completes a well-defined section of great works, the merits of 
which have been sufficiently recognized in this country to render 


1) Die Vorsemitischen Kulturen in Egypten und Babylonien, Von 
Fritz Hommel. Leipzig: Schulze. London: Nutt. 

(2) Geschichte des Alterthums. Von Max Duncker. Bd. 7. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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any detailed enumeration of them superfluous. To the highest 
sits of the historian Duncker does not pretend; he is devoid of 
fire and eloquence, and never attempts the delineation of character. 
His work should be rather looked upon from the point of view of 
the scholar, and in this regard few have combined more know- 
ledge, more industry, more ban of arranging and co-ordinating 
the multifarious divisions of a vast subject, and a firmer and more 
enlightened impartiality. The = also, if not very animated, 
is perspicuous and pleasing. In his last volume the author is on 
less difficult ground, and has to deal with fewer problems of pure 
scholarship. In tracing the attempts of the Ionian Greeks to 
throw off the Persian yoke, or the counter-invasions of Greece 
itself by the Persians, the glories of Marathon and Thermopyl, 
Salamis and Plats he follows the same track as many another 
historian ; but the wonderful story loses nothing of its attraction 
in his hands, and we feel safe in the guidance of a writer of sin- 
gular sobriety and discrimination, who has understood how to find 
the mean between credulity and scepticism. 

The title-page of Dr. Sepp’s little a on Mary Queen 
ot Scots (3) is calculated to create the impression that he lays 
claim to a much more eee discovery than is actually the 
case. He does not pretend to have found a hitherto unpublished 
journal, but attempts to prove that the much controverted letters 
to Bothwell are in fact a journal, converted into a series of letters 
through yg ee made by a forger with the purpose of 
blackening Mary’s character. Remove everything inconsistent 
with this hypothesis from the documents, and they become perfectly 
proper and innocent, which is quite proof enough for Dr. Sepp. 
We fear the English nation will require stronger evidence before 
it consents to go into mourning on February 8, 1887, as Dr. Sepp 
says it ought to do, for having three centuries ago decapitated 
Mary, not, as Dr. Sepp gravely affirms, for being fond of music 
and dancing, but for having, as England and Scotland agreed in 
believing, murdered the King of the one country and plotted to 
murder the Queen of the other. ‘The genuineness of the Casket 
Letters will always be a matter of controversy; but no sensible 

rson will believe that Darnley would have been blown up or 

eter III. of Russia strangled without the connivance and counte- 
nance of their respective spouses, the absolute mistresses of their 
lives and the obvious gainers by their deaths. 

Dr. Gétzinger’s “Dictionary of German Antiquities”(4) is a com- 
= work, including not only articles on ancient deities, 
aws, customs, political institutions, instruments, and implements, 
but essays on such intellectual phenomena as Mysticism and 
Humanism, and such literary monuments as the Nibelungen-Lied 
and the chap-books and puppet-shows of Dr. Faustus. Though 
replete with matter, the articles are concise in expression and 
arranged in a most business-like fashion. The work actually is 
a manual in the correct etymological sense of the term—a pro- 
ay by no means universally predicable of German “ hand- 
books,” 

Perhaps the first contribution ever made by an Armenian to the 
general Kuropean literature of political economy is that which has 
just proceeded from the pen of Dr. Araskhaniantz (5), a young 
Armenian, as we are informed, who has studied in Leipsic and 
Paris, and graduated with distinction at the University of Strasburg. 
The subject is an interesting one—the vicissitudes of the French 
corn trade and of agricultural taxation down to the Revolution. 
The point most clearly established is the sacrifice of the French agri- 
cultural interest between 1610 and 1660 by the excessive taxation 
of landed property, and subsequently by the legislation of Colbert, 
who, aiming particularly at the development of manufacturing 
industry, made it his principal object to keep down prices. This 
end was achieved, not, as in countries where production is de- 
ficient, by encouraging the import of grain, but by forbidding the 
export, which inevitably diminished the profits of agriculture. 

n four neat and well-written essays (6) Dr. Frerichs investi- 
gates the relations of the reigning school of scientific research to 
theology and philosophy ; and contends that Darwinism, rightly 
understood, is hostile neither to theism nor to teleology, and that 
it in no respect favours a pessimistic view of the universe. 

There is no novelty in Dr, Andreas Briill’s little monograph on 
the Shepherd of Hermas (7), but much sound judgment and good 
sense. He adheres entirely to the account of the authorship and 
date of the book as given in the Muratorian Fragment, which is 
indeed as clear and unimpeachable a testimony as can reasonably 
be expected in the case of any ancient document. He does not, 
however, believe that Hermas was the author's real name. While 
Tejecting all pretensions to canonical authority on behalf of the 
book, he considers it a pious and useful fiction, and especially 
pg ws a authority for the beliefs and practices of the primi- 

ive Church. 


_ Like most of his gifted and unfortunate family, the younger 


(3) Tagebuch der ungliicklichen Schotten-Kinigin Maria Stuart withrend 
thres Aujenthaltes zu Glasgow vom 23.-27. Januar 1567. Herausgegeben 


yon Dr. Bernhard Sepp. Minchen: Lindauer. Williams & 
Norgate. 


Anselm Feuerbach (8) claims a place on the roll of struggling and 
ill-starred genius. Some insight into the causes both of his occa- 
sionally brilliant success and of the current of ill fortune against 
which, as a whole, he had to contend is afforded by a rudimenta 
autobiography found among his Las, apr after his death, interspe 
with memoranda both of personal circumstances and of artistic 
criticism, The latter is frequently valuable, especially when he 
criticizes the limitations of the German schools of painting. The 
former is interesting, but melancholy. The artist appears through- 
out his life as a sorely beset and much misunderstood man; the 
constant victim either of the ignorance of the public, or of the 
cabals of rivals, or of his own indiscreet ion and defiant atti- 
tude towards patrons and connoisseurs. The obstacles in his path 
were by no means imaginary; but it is at the same time clear that 
they were aggravated, if not created, by his own impatient and 
aggressive temperament, and that a larger measure of the serenity 
indispensable to the ideal of the artistic character would have 
brought him safely through everything. The general despondéncy 
of so fiery a spirit is also noteworthy, and only to be explained on 
the supposition that Feuerbach commonly resorted to the pen when 
depression and reaction had unfitted him for the brush. The 
painter should not so readily have despaired who at a compara- 
tively early period of his career had produced the “ Iphigenia,” so 
full of majesty and poetry, and who earned this character from 
so unbiassed a foreign judge as Mr. Beavington Atkinson :—“ Con- 
tent to walk in serious paths, resigned to study, and pledged to an 
art austere though elevated.” 


Dr. Georg Brandes’s volume on the Romantic school of French 


the second in order of publication, of a comprehensive work on the 
chief literary tendencies of the nineteenth century. It is an 
admirable example of the “ higher criticism” in the best sense of 
the term—criticism neither entirely literary nor entirely personal, 
but a happy fusion of both. The works under review are not dis- 
cussed individually with fatiguing minuteness, but are made 
auxiliary to the general effect of the portrait; while, on the other 
hand, merely personal details are rendered strictly sukordinate to 
the purposes of criticism. The result is a succession of spirited 
portraits from the point ef view of the literary historian, free 
from trivial details, yet reproducing all the characteristics which 
enlist human interest, apart from mere literary merit, in the works 
of these eminent writers. Victor Hugo, George Sand, and Alfred 
de Musset are finely painted; but the writer's special Dyers is 
for Beyle, Prosper ledcinée, and Théophile Gautier. His criticism 
on the last is peculiarly genial and discriminating; the space 
accorded to the other two, as well as to that curious and interest- 
ing division, “ les oubliés et dédaignés,” is perhaps somewhat out 
of proportion to their actual influence on their age. 

Heinrich Gross’s book on the female authors of Germany (10) is 
little more than a catalogue of names and works, with a few 
biographical particulars, In this point of view it has a certain 
value, and serves at all events to illustrate the activity of female 
authorship in Germany, notwithstanding the discouragements 
opposed to it by the hostility of public opinion and the jealousy of 
writers of the other sex. 

The Princess Amalie of Saxony (11) was a characteristic 
example of the cultivated and amiable royal family to which she 
belonged. She shared their dramatic, musical, and literary tastes, 
and, like the late King, attained considerable distinction as an 
author. Her chosen field was the drama, and her comedies, per- 
formed under the pseudonym of “ Serena,” are allowed to possess 
both theatrical and literary merit. They are in general pictures of 
German manners. After her death it was discovered that she 
had kept a voluminous diary, portions of which have been allowed 
to see the light under the editorship of Robert Waldmiiller. They 
are very interesting and readable. The most attractive 
are from the records of the Princess’s youth, describing the vicis- 
situdes of the Saxon Court both when under Napoleon’s tutelage in 
the War of Liberation, and when, after his overthrow, it was in 
the most imminent danger of being stripped of its dominions. 
Some of the glimpses of Napoleon are very graphic. The Princess, 
unlike her uncle, the then reigning King, was a sound German 

triot, and the conflict between the interests of her family and of 

er country was a very painful one. Two selections from her 
dramas have been translated in England ; one by Mrs. Jameson in 
1844, and another by an anonymous translator in 1848. 

Under the quaint title of “ Hamlet, the Constable of Provi- 
dence,” Karl Dietrich (12) writes an ingenious essay to prove that 
the play is a commentary upon "3 own text that 
Heaven shapes our purposes, rough hew them as we may. Admitting 
this to a certain extent, it is still difficult to see why this prin- 
ciple should be supposed to be more particularly illustrated by 
Hamlet than by many of Shakspeare’s other serious dramas. In 
his observations on Shakspeare’s own opinions as disclosed in his 


(8) Ein Vermiichtniss. Von Anselm Feuerbach. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 
London: Nutt. 


(4) Reallexikon der Deutschen Altertiimer. Von Dr. Ernst Gitzinger. 
Leipzig: Urban, London: Willams & Norgate. 

(5) Franzisische Getreidehandelspolitik bis zum Jahre Von 
Dr. Awetis Araskhaniantz. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: 

ums & Norgate. 

(6) Zur modernen Naturbetrachtung. Vier Abhandlungen von Dr. 

: Prericus, Bremen: Fischer. London: Nutt. 

Hirt des Hermas. Nach Ursprung und Inhalt untersucht v 
Dr. Brill, Freiburg : Lenton Nutt. 


(9) Die Literatur des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts in ihren Haupt- 
stromungen. Von Georg Brandes. Bd. 3. ‘Die Romantische Schule in 
Frankreich.” Leipzig: Veit & Co. London: Williams & Norgate. , 
| (10) Deutschlands Dichterinnen und Schriftstellerinnen. Eine literar 

historische Skizze. Von H. Gross. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(11) Aus den Memoiren einer Fiirstentochter. H von R. 
Waldmiiller. Dresden: Meinhold. London: Williams & Norgate. 

se) der Konstabel der Vorsehung. Line re- Studie 
Von Karl Dietrich. Hamburg: Nolte. London: Williams & Norgate. 


literature (9), although the fifth in the order of arrangement, is . 
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writings, Herr Dietrich scarcely makes sufficient allowance for the 


e art of writing fiction for the young is less cultivated in 
Germany than in England. “ Cowslips” (13), by M. K., is how- 
ever a proof of the existence in German literature of the same 
type of fiction with which Miss Yonge and kindred writers have 
familiarized us here. It is a pretty tale, kindly in feeling and 
eful in expression, with warm, but not obtrusive, religious feel- 
ing, and may be recommended to ladies studying German who 
have already made some progress in the language. ? 

Very different is the Queen of Roumania’s last poetical 
production, “The Witch” (14), a ballad epic. It is fluent, 
spirited, even powerful, but perpetually in the superlative degree, 
and fatiguing by the excess of sound and fury, not always signi- 
fying very much. 

The Deutsche Rundschau (15) is this month much better than 
of late. The leading contribution however, though most 
powerful, is only impressive by virtue of the =e 4 power within 
the reach of any writer who is utterly careless of harrowing his 
reader's feelings. It is the story of the repentance and martyrdom 
of a preacher famed for his power of converting witches, but 
who discovers that he has been the victim of a horrible delusion. 
Hawthorne alone could have so treated such a theme as to recon- 
cile the reader to its ghastliness. A review of the relations of 
the Papal See and the Mexican Empire under Maximilian should 
be instructive reading for those who fancy it possible for Rome to 
tolerate except under compulsion. Rather than consent to the 
toleration of other religions, the Papal Nuncio obstinately refused 
all negotiation, and deliberately preferred that the Church should 
not be re-established at all. Nothing is said of the foundation of 
the Mexican Reformed Church, one of the most interesting reli- 
gious movements of our times. The conclusion of Friedlander’s 
‘Roman Africa ” brings together striking proofs of the prosperity 
of Northern Africa when, under the Roman Empire, it was the 

ary of the civilized world. An account of the vicissitudes 
of the Cassel art treasures, especially under the usurpation of 
Jerome Bonaparte, a pithy discourse on Waste by Dr. Siemens, 
and a pretty story by Ivatore Farina, complete the leading attrac- 
tions of a very good number. 

The lion’s share of Auf der Hohe (16) is claimed by a paper on 
the intellectual distinction between the sexes, leading up to the 


conclusion that there is no such difference. If it had « dee 


as a well, wide as a church-door,” more ink and paper woul 

hardly have been needed to establish the fact. Another somewhat 
remarkable essay is by the veteran authority on metre—in olden 
times Platen’s friend and apostle—Johannes Minckwitz, who has 
found a modus vivendi between the Homeric hexameter and the 
Nibelungen-Lied. In the department of fiction, more characteristic 
of this periodical, are to be noted tales respectively illustrative of 
German, Hungarian, and Spanish life. Some of Herr Jacobsen’s 
an aphorisms are so pointed and terse as to make us wish 

im a better employment for his indisputable talent. 


ugendgeschichte. Von M.K. Biele- 
Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(14) Die Hexe. Von Carmen Sylva. Berlin: Duncker. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


(73) Himmelsschliisselchen. Eine Jt 
feld 


15s) D he Rundsch Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 

PAS 9, Hft. 5. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. . 
(16) Auf der Hiéhe : internationale Revue. Herausgegeben von Leopold 

er-Masoch. Bd. vi. Hft. 16. Leipzig: Morgenstern. London: 
utt. 
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